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A ienaianaih of Mr. Robert Campbell. 
FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


By tae Eprror. 


We have often been asked if it is nec- 
essary for us to have a college education 
before going into business, and consid- 
ering that Mr. Ogden, manager of Wan- 
amaker’s, has had a great deal of experi- 
ence in this matter, we unhesitatingly 
take his opinion. He considers that a 
business man can utilize knowledge of 
various kinds, and where a college edu- 
cation tends to make a business man 
understand character more distinctly by 
his study of the human face and char- 
acter, then we can see the great impor- 
tance of an education to a business 
manager. 

Business to-day has made such rapid 
strides, and has broadened its lines so 
completely, that to be a first-class busi- 
ness man one must have knowledge of 
finance, of export and import, agencies, 
of business law, and a hundred and one 
other departments where keen competi- 
tion is constantly at work. In the case 
of Mr. Robert J. Campbell, who was 
born in New York City early in the 
fifties, we find a man well equipped for 
a business enterprise, and one who is 


highly prepared to fill every position 
that a business manager is required to 
occupy. He has the advantage in the 
first place of inheriting good stock, and 
this is noticeable throughout his whole 
organization. We have heard since mak- 
ing the examination that from both 
parents he has inherited a high degree 
of quality, health, and moral principle, 
from parents who were not too busy to 
have morning prayers and a daily bless- 
ing at the table. 

He impressed us (when examining 
his head) that he had come from sur- 
roundings that were favorable for his 
advancement in life, hence he must 
have made use of the refinement and 
culture of his early training. His 
ideals of life are very high, for he pos- 
sesses length of fibre from the opening 
of the ear forward and upward, and his 
thoughts and aspirations must be 
above the average. The fulness of the 
head along the line from the opening 
of the ear to the organ of Human Nat- 
ure, or that point where the hair sepa- 
rates itself from the forehead is very 
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marked. He is not only highly intui- 
tive, but very artistic, poetic, and liter- 
ary; though more practical affairs in 
life may have turned his principle 
thoughts into other channels. He is, 
however, not wanting in the essentials 
to appreciate all the subtler avenues of 
thought that go to make up a thorough- 
ly artistic mind. 

If we draw the line from the ear to 
Benevolence (an inch behind or back of 
Human Nature) we shall find a rich- 
ness of sympathy, combining with his 
large Causality and Comparison, which 
make his services to others highly bene- 
ficial and practical. He is not a man 
who lives in the clouds, and is not car- 
ried away by false imagination or ethe- 
real subjects, for he is capable of blend- 
ing his ideas in such a thoroughly utili- 
tarian way that he is constantly on the 
lookout for whatever he deems to be 
useful and necessary for the comfort 
and enjoyment of others. 

In his present work of manager of 
one of the largest and most important 
up-to-date dry-goods establishments in 
this city, he shows practical common 
sense in dealing with men and women 
in many spheres of work. By the ac- 
tivity of many of his faculties we judge 
that his character is put to the test in a 
variety of ways; for a business man in 
his position, and with his responsibili- 
ties has not only to understand the mul- 
titudinous phases of character, but he 
has further to realize the needs of all 
the employees, and when we say that he 
has thirty-five hundred clerks under 
him we can estimate but imperfectly 
how full his time must be absorbed. 

He has inherited much of his moth- 
er’s temperament, and many of her 
tastes, while his organizing abilities, 
size of head, and constructive talent 
must have come to him through his pa- 
ternal side of the house. 

Taking a survey of the moral group 
we cannot help but be struck with the 
large development of Veneration, and 
the deep respect that must have been 
consequent upon so active a faculty. 
By bearing a respect to others he must 
be able to call out that same attention 
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in others. His Conscientiousness is a 
ruling principle in his character, it 
marks him as a man of honor and in- 
tegrity, he is above any mere mercenary 
advantage that a position of responsi- 
bility would give to some people, con- 
sequently, he could be appealed to for 
his views without any fear of a bias be- 
ing put upon his opinions, and there- 
fore, no matter how much was involved 
in the transaction, a dollar or a million, 
would be all the same to him. 

His ambitions appear to come mostly 
from an intellectual stimulus, and 
probably actuate his life and work more 
than simply what proves to be so attrac- 
tive to many men, namely, the sur- 
roundings of wealth, affluence, and per- 
sonal popularity. 

He is unassuming, and not a man of 
many words; in fact, if his language 
had been equal to his ideas he would 
have been on the public platform years 
ago. Instead of which he is a “ hard 
thinker” and talks only when con- 
genial surroundings, a favorite subject, 
or the necessity of the case draws him 
out. He is keenly energetic and is a 
great worker, and knows how to econo- 
mize time by doing two things at the 
same time, or, rather, by saving steps 
and making everything tell to advan- 
tage. 

He should be intensely interested in 
matters phrenological and psychologi- 
cal, for such a mind as his could not 
very well treat with indifference those 
who appeal to him for an accurate 
knowledge of cause and effect, and so 
receptive is his mind through the pecul- 
iar blending of his practical and sym- 
pathetic qualities that he has an irre- 
sistible force for good. 

We would call attention for a mo- 
ment to the finely developed arch over 
the eye. He remembers in consequence 
the faces of individuals with great 
clearness, which must be of very great 
service to him in his present work. His 
memory of forms and outlines is also 
good, which enables him at a glance to 
discover any inaccuracies in the shape 
and proportion of things, while his 
Order and Calculation make him ex- 
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ceedingly mindful of the accuracy with 
which things have been done, or where 
they have failed to come up to the ideal. 
His capacity to judge of the quality of 
materials is excellent, and in a moment 
he could detect any flaw which might 
take the uninitiated considerable time 
to discover. 

With all his energy, force of charac- 
ter, planning, talent, and enterprise, he 
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a clear insight into the honest workings 
of a business, and was under the tutel- 
age of one of New York’s greatest busi- 
ness men. With one exception, Mr. 
Campbell has continued in the dry 
goods business ever since, having filled 
various positions, including that of 
buyer for a number of departments, and 
to-day is acting in an executive capacity 
as manager of a similar store to his first 








MR. ROBERT J. CAMPBELL. 


shows a wonderful amount of self-poise, 
quiet dignity, prudential wisdom, and 
thoughtfulness which knows how to 
control armies and regulate commerce, 
or to keep in touch with all the newest 
and best lines of goods, materials, or 
fabrics to be sold. 

Mr. Robert J. Campbell finished his 
education by graduating in one of the 
New York schools about the year 1867, 
after which he entered the employ of 
the late A. T. Stewart, where he gained 


business instructor. He has few peers 
in the line of his work, and truly he can 
be called “ grand worthy master,” or 
“dean,” of his professional business. 
The excellent photograph which we 
present with these few words was taken 
by David & Sanford, of Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, and truly we have 
nothing but praise to offer in regard to 
the excellence of their work, and in the 
production of this high-class photo- 
graph. Few photographers have the 
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intuitional talent to take the photo- 
graphs of their clients in such a way as 
to be useful to a phrenological maga- 
zine, and we are daily brought forcibly 


The recognition of one’s self as an in- 
dependent being, separate from the sur- 
rounding world and from other living 
beings depends upon self-consciousness; 
i.e., upon the perception of the thought- 
process as related to a continuing sub- 
ject, substantially identical in its unity 
and individuality from moment to mo- 
ment. The possibility of self-con- 
sciousness depends upon memory. A 
momentary state of consciousness, how- 
ever acute, if unrelated to any other, 
would never testify to the existence of 
an individual being. Such a state of 
consciousness is, indeed, inconceivable. 
Without memory, without the distinct 
recognition of thought as a related proc- 
ess, there could be neither conscious- 
ness nor self-consciousness; we could 
know neither ourselves nor the external 
world. 

All conscious life, therefore, depends 
upon memory, and this, in turn, is de- 
pendent on the correlation of thoughts. 
A succession of psychical shocks, such 
as those into which Mr. Spencer, with 
his marvellous power of analysis, has re- 
solved all our mental operations, occur- 
ring without causal sequence or relation, 
would be as incompetent to testify either 
to the fact or to the unity of conscious- 
ness as would a single psychical shock. 
I am I, a sane and conscious individual 
of the genus homo, simply because I re- 
late the conscious experience of the mo- 
ment to that of previous moments, and 
conceive of this experience as having a 
unity which is at once sequential and 
co-relational or co-existent. 

Evidently, then, the correlation of 
thoughts is a most important factor in 
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Correlation of Thoughts. 
By Lewis G. Janes, M.A. 
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to see that Phrenology is as important 
to a photographer as photography is 
necessary to a Phrenologist. 





our mental life. The more perfect the 
correlation, the more normal and health- 
ful is the mental activity. In different 
individuals this faculty varies in kind, 
degree and quality. It may be culti- 
vated by normal educational processes, 
or it may be weakened and dissipated by 
those habits of the mental and physical 
life which are irregular and unmethodi- 
cal or in any way destructive to the well- 
being of mind or body. The new 
psychology clearly recognizes the fact 
that all normal mental action is also cor- 
related to certain physical processes; 
that health of mind depends largely up- 
on the quality of the brain and nervous 
tissue, and thus, directly and indirectly, 
upon all the habits of mind and body 
which keep the bodily functions in a 
normal state of health and activity. 

We are just beginning to understand 
the bearing of this fact upon our educa- 
tional methods. Every voluntary phys- 
ical action is accompanied by a parallel 
activity of the mind and will. The 
enormous educational value of system- 
atic physical effort in the development 
of mental power is one of the most sig- 
nificant facts revealed by the evolution- 
ary study of man in comparison with his 
pre-historic animal ancestry and his 
contemporary brute relations. As com- 
pared with man, the activity of most 
brute animals is irregular, spasmodic, 
and lacking in order and persistence. It 
is probable that the mental superiority 
of man is largely due to the fact that in 
some pre-historic era, owing to circum- 
stances that we cannot now wholly un- 
derstand, he was compelled to more 
regular, persistent, and continuous 
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activity than the brute creatures by 
which he was surrounded. As the men- 
tal activities are called out naturally by 
contact with the environment, the con- 
tinuity and persistence of muscular ef- 
fort would inevitably be accompanied by 
a more regular concomitant sequence of 
thought-images. The relations of cause 
and effect would.thus be observed and 
noted. The repetition of similar cir- 
cumstances would call up corresponding 
trains of ideas, and man would at last 
learn to do deliberately and intention- 
ally what had at first been forced upon 
him by the mere stress of external con- 
ditions. 

The value of manual training and 
physical culture as direct influences of 
vast import in the discipline of the mind 
is therefore no mere refined theory of 
speculative students of educational 
methods; it is based upon the entire his- 
tory and experience of the human race. 
The efficacy of well-ordered and sys- 
tematic physical effort as a therapeutic 
agent, especially in those cases which 
are accompanied by occasional mental 
aberration, is also coming to be recog- 
nized. In the treatment of the insane, 
the more rational and humane investi- 
gations of recent times have demon- 
strated the great superiority of devotion 
to regular tasks, in the normal life of 
the suburban village community with 


considerable freedom of movement and ° 


association with the sane and healthy, 
to seclusion in asylums, without sys- 
tematic tasks, and in enforced contact 
with other mentally and physically ab- 
normal persons. It is precisely the lack 
of mental correlation which is a leading 
characteristic of pathological mental 
states; and the restoration of mental 
health is dependent on the development 
of the sound physical basis and those 
orderly activities of life which are es- 
sential to the normal correlation of the 
mental processes. 

The habitual criminal, too, is pathol- 
ogical in exactly this direction. It is 
our purpose, however, to treat of this 
branch of the subject in a separate arti- 
cle, so we pass over it here, merely call- 
ing attention to the obvious fact. In 
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the actual life of society, we find all 
grades between sanity and insanity, the 
demon and the saint. The importance 
of environment as an educational factor, 
as well as of right educational methods 
in the more technical and restricted 
sense, is therefore strongly emphasized 
by the new psychology. The normal 
correlation of thoughts can only be as- 
sured by the formation of right habits, 
physical as well as mental. Whatever 
tends to dissipate, weaken or destroy the 
power of mental concentration and con- 
secutive thought is an evil and an ob- 
struction to the development of the 
highest manhood and womanhood, 
whether it be the irregular and demoral- 
izing conditions of tenement-house life, 
the mental dissipation of the low play 
or the flashy novel, the one-sided de- 
velopment of our over-wrought com- 
petitive business life, or the enervating 
influences of voluntary or enforced idle- 
ness. It is not altogether an abnormal 


tendency that leads our wealthy young 
men, and the sons of the titled aristoc- 
racy in Europe, to seek the educational 


effects of enforced discipline in the life 
of the camp and tented field, though the 
remedy seems, and usually is, worse than 
the disease. 

The important relation of the corre- 
lation of thoughts to a good memory is 
too evident to need argument. Various 
mnemonic systems have been devised to 
strengthen and aid the memory, nearly 
all of them of any real value being based 
upon the principle of the association of 
ideas, and relying in fact for their effi- 
cacy on simple processes of memory 
training. While something of value 
may perhaps be derived from the study 
and practice of such systems, there is 
greater value in the practice of mental 
concentration which enables one at will 
to direct the whole power of the mind 
to the subject immediately before him. 
The vast diversity of occupations and 
interests in our modern life leads natu- 
rally to a diversion and dissipation of 
mental energy which lessens the power 
of concentrated thought. The habit of 
superficial reading and thinking, so 
common and obvious in our day, has to 
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be rigidly guarded against by one who 
would conserve the power of correlating 
his thoughts and concentrating his mind 
upon important topics of study and in- 
vestigation. In no particular is the dif- 
ference between a great mind and an 
ordinary mind more evident than in this 
power of mental concentration. 

In former times, before the inven- 
tions of writing and printing offered 
easy substitutes for verbal memory, im- 
mense indeed were the tasks habitually 
undertaken by those who transmitted 
from generation to generation the 
thoughts of the great poets, philoso- 
phers, and religious teachers. Their 
accomplishments seem to us almost in- 


The character of individuals, as of 
generations, is determined by heredity 
and environment. Of the two, environ- 
ment at the present time is the stronger 
factor in human life. This is owing 
simply to the fact that we have tried 
environment to some extent, and have 
ignored heredity. It is possible to over- 
come in part, or entirely, the evil ten- 
dency of a bad heredity by the right en- 
vironment. There are instances where 
a depraved heredity defies whatever 
may be done by environment, but they 
are rare. While no one who has had 
large experience in charitable institu- 
tions, where children are removed from 
slums and the vile purlieus of cities to 
cleaner, purer, and more ethical sur- 
roundings, and who have watched the 
results of the change for years, but has 
come to believe mightily in the om- 
nipotence of good environment. 

I was at Hampton on one ocasion, in 
the days of General Armstrong, when 
a party of fifteen or twenty Indian boys 
and girls were brought in, fresh from 
the reservation. They were just from 


the wigwam, and were resplendent in 
the glory of gay blankets and moc- 
casins, and were tricked out with beads 
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credible. We should err, however, if’ 
we were to infer that memory is to-day 

a lost art. The complexity of thought 

is much greater than in any preceding 

generation. The successful scholar or 

man of affairs must carry in his mind, 

ready for use at a moment’s demand, a 

mass of details which would have been 

incredible to those of ancient times. 

The importance of that mental training 

which assures the orderly correlation 

and ready recollection of the data of his- 

tory and experience was never greater 

than it is at the present day: and slowly 

but surely our educational methods are’ 
conforming to the new demand. 
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and Indian ornamentation. Unable to 
speak a word of English, utterly for- 
eign to the ways of civilized life, and 
unaccustomed to restraint, I was at a 
loss to understand how their training 
was to begin. General Armstrong en- 
lightened me. 

“We surround them with civilized 
life,” he said, “so that they cannot es- 
cape from it. An Indian attendant, 
speaking their language, who has been 
attached to the institution for years, 
takes them to the dormitory, where 
beds, night-clothing, and toilet appli- 
ances are assigned them, and their uses 
explained. The same with the dining- 
room, schoolroom, and chapel. Not 
one of the new-comers will sleep in a 
bed to-night, but all will lie on the floor, 
wrapped in their blankets. Grave and 
taciturn at table, they will at first eat 
only what they are allowed to take with 
their fingers, all the while furtively 
watching their trained companions use 
knives, forks, and spoons. But soon 
their environment will tell upon them, 
and by the time they have been here 
three months they will be the greatest 
sticklers for individual tooth and hair- 
brushes, and for orderly behavior at 
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table, that we have in the establishment. 
You see,” he added, “we surround them 
so completely with civilized usages and 
civilized people that not a loophole is 
open for their return to savage ways.” 

While there are many agencies of 
good environment, the most important 
and the most influential is a good home. 
For here the very foundation is laid 
for future good or evil. The first step 
away from animalism is taken when a 
human being, young or old, is estab- 
lished in a well-ordered home. Indeed, 
civilization has but this one end in view 
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—the perpetuation of the race and its 
improvement. The maintaining of gov- 
ernments, the planting of institutions, 
the founding of schools and colleges, 
the establishment of homes, and the 
rearing of families—are all but means 
to this end. As Humboldt said, years 
ago, “ Governments, property, religion, 
books, and homes are but the scaf- 
folding to build men. Earth holds up 
to her Master no fruit but the fin- 
ished man.”—Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly. 


The Letters of Comte and John Stuart Mill on 
Phrenology. 


Lecture Detiverep aT THE Fow.er Institute sy James Wess, 
or Lonpon. 


During the past year a somewhat 
bulky volume has been printed in Paris 
containing the whole of the correspond- 
ence between Auguste Comte, the 
founder of Positivism, and John Stuart 
Mill, author of the “ System of Logic,” 
so well-known and read in this country. 

Notwithstanding any disagreements 
we may have with Comte in regard to 
his views of the religious aspect of hu- 
man nature, or of the Christian religion, 
we cannot in honesty to a feeling of duty 
fail to regard him as one of the bravest 
and wisest of the great array of intel- 
lects that this or any other century has 
— Like many of the best of our 

ind he suffered deeply for his convic- 
tions, and like many of them will be 
honored the more as time does him jus- 
tice. His memory for words and sen- 
tences was not wonderful merely, it was 
marvellous. His devotion to the study 
of the human mind and the phenomena 
of nature was not only a religious duty, 
but compared with what many consider 
a religious duty, it was an infatuation. 

Harriet Martineau’s work in three 
volumes, a condensation of his large 
work on “ Positive Philosophy,” is both 


interesting and instructive. In the sec- 
ond volume are many remarks of ap- 
preciation of Dr. Gall and his philoso- 
phy—the only philosophy that was 
worthy of his admiration. These are 
his words: “ It was not till our own time 
that modern science, with the illustrious 
Gall for its organ, drove the old phi- 
losophy from this last portion of its do- 
main, and passed.on in the inevitable 
course from the critical to the organic 
state, striving in its turn to treat in its 
own way the general theory of the high- 
est vital functions.” 

On page 122 of the translation named 
Comte points out the two fundamental 
bases of Gall’s system, “The innate- 
ness of the fundamental dispositions 
‘ and the plurality of the dis- 
tinct and independent faculties ”,— 
having previously stated that “No 
function can be studied but with rela- 
tion to the organ which fulfils it.” He 
afterwards proves by “all the methods 
that physiology admits; from direct ob- 
servation, experiment, pathological an- 
alysis, the comparative method and 
popular good sense,” “the stability of 
this much of the phrenological doc- 
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trine ” that “the brain is no longer an 
organ but an apparatus of organs ”; and 
that “ the proper object of phrenological 
physiology then consists in determining 
the cerebral organ appropriate to each 
clearly marked simple disposition, af- 
fective or intellectual; or reciprocally, 
which is more difficult, what function is 
fulfilled by any portion of the mass of 
the brain which exhibits the anatomical 
conditions of a distinct organ.” He 
then explains the “ faithful representa- 
tion of the moral and intellectual nature 
of man” by contemplating Gall’s doc- 
trine which did not distribute the pas- 
sions in the organs of vegetative life, the 
heart, the liver, etc., but to the brain, 
the seat also of the intellectual faculties. 
He then discusses the subdivisions of the 
intellectual and affective groups, the 
propensities, affections, sentiments, the 
perceptive and reflective faculties, add- 
ing that “the upper part of the frontal 
region is the seat of these last, which are 
the chief characteristics of human nat- 
ure.” He then deals with the objection 
of “the necessity of human actions,” 
and proves that: “It is only in mania, 
when disease interferes with the natural 
action of the faculties, that fatality, or 
what is popularly called irresponsibility, 
exists,” and that “ it is therefore a great 
mistake to accuse cerebral physiology of 
disowning the influence of education or 
legislation, because it fixes the limits of 
their power.” 

This was the position at which Comte 
had arrived when John Stuart Mill 
wrote to him in November, 1841, saying 
he did not know whether it were permis- 
sible for a person totally unknown to 
him “ to take up such valuable time ” as 
his was; yet he was “bold enough to 
hope ” that Comte “ would not consider 
the present step out of place.” He 
went on to say that he had been taught 
to feel that “ridiculous metaphysical 
entities ” were of no value as compared 
with positive facts—by “ridiculous 
metaphysical entities” no doubt refer- 
ring to what would be called spiritual 
religion by those with whom he dis- 
agreed. He had read, he says, the 
works of Comte with a “ real intellectual 
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passion,” and from them learnt many 
things “of the greatest importance ”; 
and hoped to prove to Comte that he had 
learnt them well. He believed that 
where their opinions differed they 
would in time be more in accord, because 
he believed he held no badly formed 
opinions that would be unable to resist 
discussion and explanation. He con- 
cludes his first letter by apologizing for 
his presumptuous attempt to put him- 
self in correspondence with him—for 
whom he has the greatest admiration. 

I need hardly refer to John Stuart 
Mill beyond saying that he was a man 
England can afford to admire as one of 
her ablest and most conscientious of 
thinkers. His neglect of the spiritual 
element in man, of what he calls a be- 
lief in “ridiculous metaphysical enti- 
ties,” and which he never thought of 
any value from his earliest youth, was 
probably an important element in his 
later neglect of the teachings of Gall and 
Spurzheim. Mill’s own admission that 
his theological education had been ig- 
nored may also add to the explanation 
of his want of any desire to accept any 
belief, whether true or false, that did 
not find favor with his intellectual dis- 
cernment merely. 

In Mill’s second letter we read he 
wished to put aside the religious aspect 
of philosophy, and so avoid declaiming 
against providential wisdom, a doctrine 
so commonly taught by English and 
Scotch philosophers, and by “ trusting 
a little to that mundane prudence so of- 
ten distinguishing writers on religion 
who do not wish to clash with the more 
prejudiced of their readers.” It is at 
this point that we are introduced to the 
philosophy of Phrenology, and it is to 
this philosophy that we must now con- 
fine ourselves, passing over in their let- 
ters very much that is highly interesting 
in their character, life, and philosophy 
—to make room for their views on Phre- 
nology, and show wherein they failed to 
gather its fruit after much promise in 
their earlier studies. Mill writes: “A 
like motive, though less powerful, has 
made me sometimes preserve (which I 
should not have probably done in 
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France) certain expressions of meta- 
physical origin, but always trying to at- 
tach a positive sense to them, and elim- 
inating as much as possible all formulas 
which do not appear to be susceptible 
to-day of being regarded other than ab- 
stract names of phenomena. At the 
same time I must avow myself a suspect 
in your eyes of metaphysical tendencies 
in so far as I believe in the possibility 
of a positive psychology, which would 
neither be that of Condillac, nor that of 
Cousin, nor even that of the Scotch 
School, but which I believe to be all 
comprised in that analysis of our intel- 
lectual and affective faculties which en- 
ters into your system as destined to serve 
as verification of phrenological physi- 
ology, and which has for its essential 
object the separation of the faculties 
really primordial, from those which are 
only the necessary consequences of oth- 
ers, produced by means of combination 
and mutual action.” 

It will be observed that in this state- 
ment J. S. Mill at that time had a fairly 
intelligent grasp of certain important 
facts: 

(1) That the Scotch metaphysicians, 
e.g., Stewart and Hamilton, had no sci- 
entific basis for their opinions. 

(2) That the truest analysis of mind 
was to be found only in the doctrines of 
Phrenology, and that Comte’s philoso- 
phy was favorable to those doctrines. 

(3) That the mental faculties are ele- 
mentary, and should be studied as such; 
for a compound mental action—judg- 
ment, perception, reason, etc.—is a re- 
sultant of the interaction of the basic 
or primary faculties, or, in other words, 
of their combined action. 

For example, perception may be per- 
ception of form, of color, of number, of 
size, of weight, etc. One person may 
perceive form, but be unable to perceive 
color; one person may have a keen per- 
ception of time, but not of size, of musi- 
cal tone, etc.; one may be able to per- 
ceive analysis, but not contrasts. 

Though Comte did not reply to Mill 
on this question in his next letter, yet 
Mill returned to the subject in his third 
letter: “I entreat you very urgently to 


indicate to me the most suitable books 
for obtaining a good knowledge of 
phrenological physiology, in order that I 
may be the better prepared for it; ” that 
is to say, with “an analysis of our men- 
tal faculties and moral tendencies.” He 
continues: “ In this country Phrenology 
has scarcely been cultivated except by 
men of less than average intelligence, if 
I may judge of them by their writings, 
and I avow that I have for a long time 
regarded this doctrine in its present con- 
dition as unworthy of occupying the at- 
tention of a genuine thinker, an idea in 
which I persisted until I learnt by your 
third volume that you adhere to Phre- 
nology at least in its main principles. 
I am then very much behind in this im- 
portant subject, which I desire promptly 
to remedy, and to form, as early as pos- 
sible, a mature opinion as well founded 
as possible on a question which must 
necessarily exercise a great influence on 
my future speculations.” 

In his next letter in reply to Mill he 
concludes thus: “ However long this let- 
ter may be I must not terminate it with- 
out responding to the honourable confi- 
dence which you have reposed in me on 
the subject of cerebral physiology. The 
unfortunate philosophical necessity 
which was imposed on Gall of formulat- 
ing a phrenological analysis in detail 
tended later on to discredit such a con- 
ception among serious minds, so that I 
am not astonished that it is generally 
misunderstood in England, though gen- 
erally appreciated by many advanced 
thinkers. But I can assure you that I 
have not by any means exaggerated its 
fundamental value in the third volume 
of my work. In spite of all the radical 
vices of a vain localization it permits the 
positive spirit a final induction into 
moral and intellectual studies relative to 
the individual. Its essential principles, 
anatomico-physiological, regarding the 
plurality and independence of the or- 
gans or forces, and also its final general 
division of the brain into three regions 
corresponding to three orders of mani- 
festations, in my opinion, lay the initial 
foundations of a true rational theory of 
human nature. But the original works 
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of Gall are still the only ones from which 
a wise intelligence should at present seek 
for such instruction. It is advisable 
nevertheless to begin with the works of 
Spurzheim, which besides being more 
condensed, are arranged much more 
methodically, though the systemization 
of it is really no better. In order to 
avoid anatomical theories, already some- 
what discredited, you may limit your- 
self in regard to Gall, instead of read- 
ing his great treatise in quarto, to his 
work in octavo,” “ Sur les fonctions du 
cerveau.” 

Comte speaks of Phrenology “as an 
extremely precious source of instruction 
which gives a juster idea of man than 
any previous theory, and which I regard 
as indispensable to-day for the complete 
development of the philosophical ca- 
pacity.” “ As far as I am concerned,” 
says Comte, “ it has certainly been very 
useful to me, and you must have seen 
in my fourth and fifth volumes what an 
extended use I have been able to make 
of it, at the same time avoiding all dis- 
cussion out of place or premature.” 

On the 6th of May (1842) Mill told 
Comte: “I have commenced the study 
of Gall; he appears to me to be a man 
of superior mind. I read him with 
pleasure and, I hope, also with profit. 
As soon as I am able to judge of his 
theory I will write you what I think of 
it.” 

Now Mill falls into the error of talk- 
ing of Gall’s discoveries as theories, and 
being willing to “think” about them. 
He should have used his powerful ob- 
serving powers and have put the doc- 
trines of Gall to the test of experiment, 
for no one can fail to accept them who 
does this. It was Comte’s fault that, 
though he found so many “ precious ” 
things in Gall’s discoveries, he stopped 
there without proving that the localiza- 
tions were not so “ vain ” as he thought 
them to be. ; 

In his next letter, No. 10, Comte 
wrote: “I am very glad you have com- 
menced to read Gall and to enjoy him.” 

Comte speaks of Gall as “a true sci- 
entific genius who has deposited in his 
work infinitely pecious views for the 
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fundamental renovation of moral and 
intellectual studies, and I have no doubt 
you will ultimately partake my profound 
admiration for such an effort. In set- 
ting aside all the vain attempts to local- 
ization there remains in it 
real general results to be gathered 
which have been for such a long time 
combined with my own philosophy that 
I regard Gall as one of my most indis- 
pensable predecessors. I am anxious 
to know what general effect a like read- 
ing sufficiently digested, and I hope as- 
similated, will have produced in you.” 
Here let me remark, all Phrenologists 
will deeply regret that Gall was studied 
by Comte and Mill in their libraries 
rather than in practical everyday life 
and experience—the very thing that 
Comte finds fault with—the limitation 
of his studies to his own “ individual 
point of view” on the part of Gall. 
But this criticism did not apply to Gall, 
for he travelled through all the states 
of Central Europe teaching and prov- 
ing by experiment his localization be- 
fore the courts and learned societies. 
Whereas Comte, so far as we know, 
never attempted to put a single organ 
to the test, satisfying himself on this 
point by his preconceived thoughts on 
the subject. He recommended Mill to 
“read,” “digest,” and “ assimilate ” 
the “ precious ” teachings of Gall—but 
he never asked him to test the localiza- 
tion of the cerebral faculties. It will 
be seen that this is the fatal fault of 
Mill, who “read” Gall, to “judge of 
his theory,” and yet never understood 
him. 

In his next letter (June 9, 1842) Mill 
wrote to Comte: “I have read the six 
volumes of Gall with serious attention, 
and I am quite as much embarrassed as 
heretofore in forming a judgment of 
his theory. I am somewhat persuaded 
that there is something true in it, and 
that the inclinations and the elementary 
capacities, whatever they be, are at- 
tached respectively to a particular por- 
tion of the brain, but I am in very 
great difficulties. First of all, you ad- 
mit the primitiveness of all special lo- 
calizations, and, in fact, proofs are not 
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wanting to show the inexactitude of 
those attempted. I will cite myself as 
an example. The only thing which I 
know with certainty of my craniologi- 
cal development, is that the pretended 
organ of Constructiveness is very de- 
veloped in me. A very decided Phre- 
nologist cried out at the moment of 
seeing me at the first time, ‘ What do 
you do with your Constructiveness?’ 
But I nearly lack the corresponding 
faculty. Iam deprived of the mechan- 
ical instinct, and my inaptitude for any 
occupation that requires manual dex- 
terity is really prodigious.” 

In a work published in England in 
1807 I read that Gall’s organ of Me- 
chanical Art or Constructiveness refers 
to “genius of invention as applied to 
external form. In unison with other 
organs it forms the artist, in the most 
honorable sense of that term, as applied 
to the fine arts, “and is found in those 
animals ” which possess a great portion 
of that instinctive skill which has so 
often been confounded with reason, 
and which certain metaphysicians still 
consider as such.” 

That practical Phrenologist, DeVille, 
in the 1841 edition of his “ Manual of 
Phrenology,” and which probably Mill 
never saw, says, “Individuals having 
this organ largely developed have a 
turn for ingenuity, and seldom feel at a 
loss how to contrive, or give directions 
for anything they want to have done; 
they will readily contrive and substi- 
tute one thing for another; and when 
in combination with Ideality, Size, 
Weight, Numeration, Locality, Form, 
etc., it produces works as we have heard 
of and seen by Smeaton, Watt, Rennie, 
Brunel.” When associated with a 
highly developed mental temperament 
and very large intellectual faculties, the 
chief characteristics of Mill, then Con- 
structiveness exhibits itself in the mak- 
ing of schemes for social improvement, 
writing books, etc. 

Mill continues: “ Whilst regarding 
the greater part of the attempts at spe- 
cial localization as futile you consider 
the triple division of the brain corre- 
sponding to the distinction of the ani- 
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mal, moral, and intellectual faculties as 
sufficiently established. I am very far 
from pretending that it is not so, nev- 
ertheless, judging by the work of Gall, 
it appears to me there would be as many 
proofs to be. found for a great number 
of special organs as the general result.” 

Here Mr. Mill says that there is as 
much force in the argument by Dr. 
Gall, that there are separate localiza- 
tions for the separate faculties, as there 
is for the localization of the three di- 
visions or groups of those faculties— 
the intellectual, moral, and animal. 
He continues: “I admit that the spe- 
cialization of the organs appropriated 
to the highest moral and intellectual 
faculties must by its nature even repose* 
on an inductive base much smaller than 
that of the organs which we partake 
with the inferior animals. But I do not 
see very well how anatomy and compar- 
ative physiology can furnish a conclu- 
sive proof of the theory in general 
without furnishing one for a great part 
of the details. Gall appears to me to be 
right when he says that every classifica- 
tion of the inferior animals founded 
on the supposed degree of their gen- 
eral intelligence is vague and unscien- 
tific, seeing that the animal species are 
distinguished much less between them- 
selves by the extent of their mental 
faculties considered in their entirety 
than by the very pronounced degree of 
such or such special capacities in which 
the differences of intensity are ordinari- 
ly so immense that the greater part of 
the cases are really extreme cases. 
More easily should we expect to find the 
anatomical conditions of, say Construc- 
tiveness, in the castor or in the bee, of 
Locality in the dog or in migratory 
birds than that of intelligence in gen- 
eral. I add, if I may judge by my own 
experience and by the comparison that 
I have made between it and that of 
other observers, better than I, and 
equally devoid of all metaphysical and 
theological prejudices, the correspond- 
ence of the superior faculties of man 
with the development of the superior 
frontal region is often faulty. I have 
often seen a remarkable intelligence 
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united to a small head or a receding 
forehead; whilst we see every day enor- 
mous heads and overhanging foreheads 
with a mediocre intelligence. Certain- 
ly I do not give this as decisive, for I 
know that attention must be given, as 
you yourself have remarked, not only 
to the degree of activity of the organ, 
but also to the entire education, re- 
garded in the most extended use of the 
word, which the individual has received 
and to which Gall has not attached 
sufficient importance. Diversities of 
individual or national character, which 
may be sufficiently explained by the 
best known circumstances are resolved 
every day by an idle resort to unknown 
differences of physical organization, or 
even among metaphysicians by primor- 
dial diversities of psychical constitu- 
tion. I think, moreover, that it will 
finish by attaching all the fundamental 
instincts either to the spinal marrow or 
to definite cerebral ganglia. It is for 
me a great problem still, whether there 
exists few or many of these primitive 
instincts. Gall and Spurzheim, for in- 
stance, sav very decidedly that the sen- 
timent of property is instinctive and 
primordial. But like as you exclude 
the sentiment of justice from the num- 
ber of faculties, drawing it from benevo- 
lence associated with divers intellectual 
faculties, ought we not in like man- 
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ner to conclude that the desire of ap- 
propriating to one’s self anything capa- 
ble of satisfying any need whatever is 
naturally derived from our desires as a 
whole, combined with intelligence 
which unites the conception of means 
to that of the object, without there be- 
ing any need for any special faculties 
whatever. I donot need to say I submit 
my difficulties to you as questions only, 
and not as arguments.” 

Comte did not touch on this latter 
point. Each organ is interested in its 
own, and Acquisitiveness comes in to 
help the strongest result of all the 
forces. 

On the 19th of June, Comte wrote in 
reply: “Iam not very much astonished 
at the first effect which the reading of 
Gall has produced upon you; indeed, to 
speak frankly, I presumed you would 
be more intersted in his luminous fun- 
damental criticism of the metaphysical 
theories of human nature. But, per- 
mit me, not to place much reliance on 
this initial impression, nor on the 
vague objections which it has called 
forth: for I am fully persuaded by sev-’ 
eral other analogous experiences that 
your appreciation will soon be pro- 
foundly modified on this subject by the 
influence alone of a slow personal elab- 
oration, the place of which, at present, 
no discussion can supply. 


(To be continued.) 


People of Note. 


GENERAL P. A. CRONJE. 


The Boer character is an exceedingly 
interesting study just now, and both 
the men and the women seem willing to 
share alike in the vicissitudes of war, 
rather than attending so much to edu- 
cation; the women appear to be thor- 
oughly business-like, and capable of 
helping their husbands in many essen- 
tial avocations. Aunt in the Trans- 
vaal is a term of respect addressed to all 
elderly women, hence Mrs. Kruger is 


called Tante Sanna. She is the mother 
of fourteen children and has never 
read any book but the Bible, and could 
not sign her name to save her life. The 
Transvaal woman is capable of endur- 
ing all things in the shape of hard man- 
ual labor, added to the usual domestic 
burdens incidental to the life of the 
farm. Mrs. Cronje was with her hus- 
band when he surrendered on Tuesday 
morning, February 27, at Paardeberg; 
in fact, his first request was for his 
wife’s safety. 
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In general looks General Cronje re- 
sembles an elderly substantial farmer. 
His shoulders are broad and round, and 
his brow is broad; his beard is gray, his 
face is weather beaten, and his head at 
the base corresponds with that of the 
brow, being broad and well developed. 

There is great compactness in his or- 
ganization, and the side head is so well 
represented that the elements of pru- 
dence, tact, diplomacy, far-sightedness, 
and look-aheadativeness are all well de- 
veloped. He is tough and enduring, 
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of the strong individuality that marked 
her when she was in her sixties, Sin- 
gular to say, the sacredness of the word 
“aunt ” which prevails in the Trans- 
vaal applies to Miss Anthony, for she is 
called by many of her associates “ Aunt 
Susan.” The question was asked not 
long ago what was the secret of Miss 
Anthony’s success? Being close by the 
lady replied, “ A marvellous mixture of 
optimism and persistence.” She is al- 
ways on the mountain top, but not 
without the pale of practical affairs; she 


GENERAL P. A. CRONJE. 


and bespeaks great powers to sustain 
himself in times of excitement. He 
looks every inch a general of the Boer 
type, and when comparing his organi- 
zation with that of Kitchener’s, we see 
a marked difference in the outlines, 
Cronje’s head being squarer, Kitchen- 
er’s being higher and narrower. 


——_—_—— 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

Susan B. Anthony, whose eightieth 
birthday has just been celebrated in 
Washington, is still active of step, alert 
and ready of speech, and carries much 


is always ready to raise the hopes of 
those who go to her discouraged and 
crestfallen; she is like an elastic band 
that always keeps its elasticity; hence 
knows no defeat because she will never 
own one. 

It is interesting to recall the fact that 
many years ago, when she brought out 
her first work on suffrage, that none of 
the publishing firms of New York would 
consent even to take the book she had 
for publication and place it before the 
public. She appealed to the Fowler & 
Wells Company, and they consented 

and brought out the work, which has 
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now been revised, enlarged, and re-pub- 
lished, and which will probably sell like 
hot-cakes, as the days have gone past 
when men and women need educating 
to believe in women suffrage. 

Miss Anthony has much about her of 
Quaker origin. Her head bears evi- 
dences that she has come from a long- 
lived stock and that she has learned the 
art of growing old without showing it. 
Her head has almost a perfect outline 
which we do not see very often in the 
modern built heads, although not a 
respecter of persons in the ordi- 
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nary sense of the term, yet she re- 
veres all that is sacred and elevated in 


tone. Her quality of organization is 
second to none, and her striking phy- 
sique indicates wiriness and toughness 
of organization which has enabled her 
to fight in a long and righteous cam- 
paign. 

Her utterances have been marked by 
sharpness of debate, keenness of wit, 
forensic energy, and sympathetic ap- 
peal. She knows how to draw upon all 
sides of character, and is herself an in- 
tuitive reader of character of no mean 
ability. Her life has been an inspira- 
tion throughout, and younger women 
may well rally to her side and give her 
the support that she needs in the last 
decade of her life. 
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Susan B. Anthony has a very pretty 
gift at repartee—a gift that has bowled 
over some mighty giants in the fifty 
years of her busy career. 

The retort relevant is always on the 
tip of her tongue, and woe betide the 
would-be “smartie” who attempts to 
get ahead of her. 

Horace Greeley, who had been an ar- 
dent champion of equal rights till it 
clashed with his political ambitions, 
said to Miss Anthony at the hearing of 
the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion, June 27, 1867: 


ANTHONY. 


“ Miss Anthony, you know the ballot 
and the bullet go together. If you vote, 
are you ready to fight? ” 

Instantly she retorted: “ Yes, Mr. 
Greeley, just as you fought in the late 
war—at the point of a goose quill! ” 

During the South Dakota campaign 
of 1890 Miss Anthony found her lect- 
ure repeatedly interrupted by a drunken 
man who occupied one of the front 
seats. 

Different persons in the audience 
tried in vain to keep him quiet, but to 
no purpose. Finally rousing himself 
up, the inebriate said: 

“Now, look here, old girl, we’ve 
heard enough about Victoria and wom- 
en. Can’t you tell us something about 
George Washington? ” 
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“Put him out! Put him out! ” cried 
several men starting to their feet. 

“No, gentlemen,” said Miss An- 
thony, “he is a product of man’s gov- 
ernment, and I want you to see what 
sort you make.” 

Fifty years of unmitigated toil and 
hard experiences have not embittered 
the Napoleon of woman’s suffrage. 
“ What thanks did you ever receive for 
the stand you made?” has repeatedly 
been asked of her. 

“T had my own thanks for retaining 
my own self-respect.” Again one in- 
quired: “ Did you never grow discour- 
aged in those olden times? ” 

“ Never,” she answered. “I knew 
that my cause was just, and I was <l- 
ways in good company.” 

Miss Anthony is a model of consist- 
ency; her life work has been the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrines of equal suf- 
frage, and she has never swerved from 
this to advocate anything else. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 


John Ruskin, born in London, Eng- 
land, February 8, 1819; died in Conis- 
ton, England, January 20, 1900. Few 
men have had so prominent a career as 
John Ruskin or have been more severe- 
ly criticised than he. He has been 
called author, art critic, friend of the 
honest handicraftsman and mechanic, 
brilliant conversationalist, eloquent in- 
terpreter of nature, preceptor and ex- 
ponent of the great art of painting, as 
well as one of the sublimest thinkers 
and greatest religious teachers of his 
age. He was further considered sensa- 
tional, inconsistent, impulsive, dog- 
matic, and erratic even to madness, yet 
he has lived through all these forms of 
criticism, and, as a writer, his style will 
entitle him to remembrance even when 
the thing he has said has perished. We 
cannot recall Ruskin’s name without 
also linking it with the Concord philos- 
opher and with Carlyle and Browning. 
This quartet links together a wonderful 
square of intelligence and power not 
to be equalled in this generation. He 
was highly conscientious, and was a 
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great master of words, yet out of his 
very enthusiasm and eloquence there 
gleamed a light that showed that even 
he was unable to plough to the bottom 
of things; hence, as one writer has 
stated, his conceptions of art were not 
profound. Were he to speak of him- 
self he would say, “the art is greatest 
which conveys to the mind of the spec- 
tator, by any means whatsoever, the 
greatest number of the greatest ideas,” 
but a critic of Ruskin’s says that he 
only shows by the above quotation that 


7 


THE LATE JOHN RUSKIN. 


he confounds the intellectual quality of 
the artist with the artistic, while they 
are really distinct, the former consist- 
ing entirely in the subject-matter of 
the conceptions which he begins with, 
the latter in the manner of embodying 
them; and therefore his standard viti- 
ates all the conclusions drawn from it. 
The testimony of all the early great 
artists was against him, and yet there 
are many left in the world who will 
designate him as being “a man of 
genius,” though not to the extent which 
Lombroso claims as insane. He was 
didactic and content to do things in his 
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own independent way. He was his own 
publisher for many years, and seemed 
to care but little whether his works were 
sold or not. 

His head indicated that he was an 
independent thinker and that he was a 
theorist rather than a scientist. He had 
large Firmness, which was the dominat- 
ing note of his character. His large re- 
flective brain in the region of Causality 
and Ideality might have been benefited 
by a fuller amplification of the scien- 
tific qualities, but for poetry in art he 
was without a peer, and his word-pict- 
ures will last beyond another century. 

We shall give, from time to time, 
some of the thoughts that we recall 
from his pen. His “ Sesame and Lilies” 
will never lose its power. “ His human- 
ity, his tenderness of soul, his high 
sense of duty, drew him in heart and 
thought from the quiet of his luxurious 
home to seek and save his brethren in 
the field of the toiling world, but his 
brethren have not always understood 
his dreams. All that he has written is 
characterized by the same brilliancy of 
style, the same sublimity of thought, 
the same high moral tone, the same ten- 
der regard for the poor; nor has he 
bequeathed so valuable a treasure to 
posterity without self-sacrifice and suf- 
fering. His personal and domestic life 
was not without its shadows; he, like 
many another toiler, gave the world the 
strength and joy of his soul, while the 
sorrow and weakness he kept to him- 
self.” So that while some may criticise 
and try to crush his inspiration, and 
speak only of his inconsistencies, and 
others are carried away by their enthusi- 
asm of his greatness, we prefer to show 
that the man had both. 

In 1880 Mr L. N. Fowler wrote a 
character sketch of Mr. Ruskin, in 
which he said: “ Few men have been so 
distinctly before the public for so long 
a time as Mr. Ruskin, and few have won 
for themselves so unique a position and 
influence as he has. His character has 
been thoroughly discussed from time to 
time, and he is widely known as having 
peculiar mental characteristics and 
views of men and measures quite as in- 
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dividual. What then are the qualities 
of mind he possesses that will account 
for the remarkable position and influ- 
ence to which he has attained? 

In the first place, he has a predomi- 
nance of the Mental temperament, with 
a distinct degree of the Motive and a 
fair amount of the Vital. His animal, 
vital powers by no means predominate, 
His brain is of full size and of peculiar 
shape, being long, high, and narrow. 
His forehead distinctly represents the 
perceptive faculties at large. Form is 
very large—it is very seldom that even 
good mechanics or artists measure so 
much from eye to eye. This very large 
Form gives him ideas of shape, counte- 
nance, expression, likeness, resem- 
blances; and with such a highly culti- 
vated mind anything in art out of shape 
or where a proper expression is not 
given must be a source of extreme an- 
noyance tohim. He is equally large in 


the organ of Size, giving fulness to the 
corner of the eye, next to the nose. 
This enables him to judge correctly of 
the proportions and the fitness of one 


size to another. It aids him to meas- 
ure by the eye, to take a perspective 
view of a landscape or picture. With 
his large Individuality and very large 
form and size he is able to focus objects 
at a great distance, and take in a large 
range of vision. Weight and Color 
also appear large, and must have a dis- 
tinct influence in connection with his 
other perceptive faculties. 

All the perceptive faculties being 
large give him great range of observa- 
tion, and enable him to acquire a vast 
amount of information. They, togeth- 
er with other faculties, give him about 
an equal amount of talent for science, 
literature, or art. 

His very large Comparison gives him 
great powers of analysis and criticism, 
and joined to his large Language and 
vivid imagination endows him with su- 
perior descriptive powers and ability to 
present his ideas in a distinct and strik- 
ing light. 

Intuition, situate between Compari- 
son and Benevolence, is very large. 
This aids him to see truths in nature 
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and the fitness and harmony of things, 
and disposes him to decide on all truths, 
or supposed truths, as they do or do 
not harmonize with what he knows to 
be true in Nature; for with such de- 
velopments Nature would be his guide. 

His narrow, yet high, head indicates 
that he is living for some other purpose 
besides making or hoarding property, or 
acting the part of a conservative, reti- 
cent man. 

A high forehead and large Benevo- 
lence and Veneration indicate a philan- 
thropic state of mind, and the disposi- 
tion to do the greatest good to the 
greatest number, and at the’least possi- 
ble expense. 

His Conscientiousness is a distinct 
and ruling quality. It may make him 
somewhat censorious at times; for any- 
thing of the nature of a lapse from the 
path of duty or right annoys him the 
more, because his large Continuity 
makes him dwell on a subject for a long 
time. 

Society could do with more of such 
men even though it had them at the ex- 


pense of a few of the worldly and selfish 
type. 


MRS. HELEN DE KROYFT. 
BRAINS COUNT. 


When deprived of one sense it de- 
pends largely upon what brain power we 
possess, how much _ entertainment, 
amusement, or work we can get out of 
life, and we present in the picture of 
Mrs. Helen DeKroyft an example of one 
who, as her picture shows, has been 
able to adjust herself to remarkable cir- 
cumstances in life. Her head is ex- 
ceedingly high from the opening of the 
ear to the crown and along the entire 
superior edge, which carries her aspira- 
tions above the ordinary range of 
thought, and makes her at once inter- 
ested in humanity for humanity’s sake. 
For a lady of over eighty years of age 
she possesses a marvellous amount of 
spirit, energy, self-possession, and keen 
humor, and the outline of the face, 
which corresponds well with the corre- 
spondence of brain power, indicates 
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great resolution in the mouth, decision 
in the chin, endurance in the jaw, and 
delicate reserve, yet tenacity, in the 
nose. The ear harmonizes with the 
Phrenologist’s idea of longevity, the 
lower lobe being particularly well ex- 
tended into the cheek. 

Her brow shows that her mental 
qualities for taking in practical ideas 
are above the average, and we believe 
that she is as great a proof as we could 


MRS. HELEN DE CROYFT. 


have of one who uses her mental sight 
relative to objects and their conditions 
as anyone we could present, and this is 
one of the reasons why we were anxious 
to give our readers another reason for 
believing in Phrenology. It is not by 
sight alone that we judge of the devel- 
opments of an individual mind, for 
even without the use of our eyes we can 
see much with the direction of the fac- 
ulties; in fact, many persons without 
sight know more about what is going on 
than those who have good eyesight and 
a poor development of brain. 
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An incident that is very touching oc- 
curred in Mrs. Helen De Kroyft’s early 
life. It was in the forties that as a 
bright, intelligent, and joyous girl, she 
was married to Mr. DeKroyft; it was a 
truly congenial match, and everything 
betokened happiness for them in the 
future. On the wedding day, when the 
pair were returning from church the 
horse took fright, became unmanage- 
able, and Mr. DeKroyft was thrown to 
the pavement and was killed. The 
bride, who was thrown into a state of 
mental and physical collapse, was car- 
ried to her home, where she suffered the 
illness of a lifetime. When she recov- 
ered she found she had lost the power 
of sight. Now was the time for her 
mental ability to manifest itself in a 
true and legitimate light. She won- 
dered what she could do to enliven and 
relieve the prospects of a dreary life. 
Her mind being active and healthy, she 
began to think what she could do and 
how she could employ her time. In 
1845 it was not so easy for a woman to 
find employment as it would be to-day; 
she, however, went to an institution for 
the blind in New York City, where she 
studied for three years the methods of 
the blind in working and reading. Her 
natural inclinations drove her to at- 
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tempt a literary career, and from that 
time dates her work in prose and poetry 
which has been kept up to the present 
day. 

Her first recognition came when she 
published “ The Invocation to Light,” 
a little gem which seemed to be the 
breathing of her own experience. 
“The Story of Little Jane” followed, 
and “Mortara” has been brought out 
more recently. She has been principally 
her own publisher, and the work that she 
prepares is dictated to a bright and in- 
telligent companion, who acts as eyes 
and hands when the occasion re- 
quires. 

What is so noticeable in her character 
is her wideawake interest in everything 
that pertains to news of the day. She 
has always a sparkling remark to make, 
and sees the comical side of life, which 
has enabled her to fight against the odds 
of the privileges of sight that have been 
denied her. She teaches all who come 
in contact with her that life is worth 
living, and certainly her personal expe- 
rience should be an inspiration to all 
who aim at higher culture, of purity of 
life, of inspiration, for those things that 
can satisfy the yearnings of the higher 
nature as well as the desire to be inde- 
pendent. 


Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


THE FIRE WALK. 


The fire walk is a very strange and 
wonderful performance and shows the 
power of the mind on some other occult 
force over the body in some tribes of 
primitive men yet existing in Japan, 
Bulgaria, the Society Islands, Fiji, 
Southern India, Trinidad, the Straits 
Settlement, the Isle of Mauritius, and 


in early times among the inhabitants of 
the British Isles, and perhaps among 
other people elsewhere. We should 
not for a moment believe these won- 
derful stories were they not vouched for 
by anthropologists, travellers, officers in 
the army and civilized and educated 
persons living where they could ob- 
serve the facts. In the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society for 1899 Col. Gud- 
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geon gives an account of one of these 
feats. The oven was 12 feet in diame- 
ter, much smaller than some of them, 
paved with stones and heated till these 
stones were all ata red heat. Then the 
priest and one of his pupils walked up 
to it, spoke a few words, three times re- 
peated, struck the edge of the oven 
with his wand, and both walked slowly 
over the 12 feet of hot stones. The 
priest then went to the four English- 
men present, handed Mr. Goodwin his 
wand, and told him to lead his friends 
through, which he did. Only one of 
them was burned, and he was spoken to 
and looked back, a violation of rules. 
Mr. Goodwin gives his sensations as fol- 
lows: I knew well I was walking bare- 
footed on red-hot stones and I could 
feel the heat, but was not burned. An 
hour afterwards the stones were so hot 
they set fire to a green branch thrown 
on them, and later cooked the feast 
thoroughly which was to follow. He 
adds, I walked with bare feet, and after 
we (he and the other three) had done so 
two hundred Maories followed. None 
had boots on so far as I could see. A 
few of the Maories were burned, but not 
severely.” 

Dr. Hocken gives an account of a 
similar feat by the Fiji Islanders, which 
he witnessed, and Col. Haggard saw 
the fire-walk in Tokio, Japan, in April, 
1899. The fire was six yards long. He 
says: “I examined the feet of the men 
afterwards and they were soft and not 
a trace of fire on them.” 

It would make this note too long to 
give further accounts, but Mr. Andrew 
Lang has brought together quite a full 
account of this walk in the February 
proceedings of the Society of Psychical 
Research, which any curious investi- 
gator can read. 

Many attempts at an explanation 
have been made, but none of them 
seems satisfactory. Hypnotism and 
the trance state might render a person 
oblivious to pain, but it would not pre- 
vent the burning of the flesh. No 
preparation was used on the feet to ren- 
der them “non-combustible.” The 
most reasonable theory is that under 
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certain circumstances the power of the 
mind over the body becomes for a short 
time so great as to enable it to resist 
heat. Or possibly it is the subliminal or 
spiritual self, of which we have only 
vague inklings, that keeps the flesh su- 
perior to heat. The whole subject 
needs to be studied with care. The na- 
tives who do it say they cannot explain 
why, but that it requires nerve. There 
is probably a great deal more to a hu- 
man being when he is brought up to 
his best than we are now willing to 
admit. Possibly we may say of future 


men in the words of Isaiah, “ When 
thou walkest through the fire thou shalt 
not be burned; neither shall the flame 
kindle upon thee.” 


HOW TO GARGLE THE THROAT. 


As ordinarily done, it is not of much 
use to gargle the throat. The material 
does not reach the parts for which de- 
signed. A writer in the “Charlotte 
Medical Journal” points out that if one 
is to really do good by gargling—that 
is, if one is to insure that the fluid shall 
reach the posterior wall of the pharynx 
—the nose must be held and the head 
must be well thrown back while per- 
forming the operation. He says that 
by gargling in the usual way only the 
anterior surface of the uvula and soft 
palate and the base of the tongue are 
reached. But by holding the nose and 
throwing the head well back when 
gargling the medicament reaches 
every surface of the pharynx effective- 
ly. The comparative value of the two 
methods can be tested by painting the 
posterior surface of the pharynx care- 
fully with a strong solution of methy- 
lene blue, and then letting the patient 
gargle with water in the usual way 
when it will be found that the water 
ejected will be clear, then let him gar- 
gle again, holding the nose and throw- 
ing his head well back, when the eject- 
ed fluid will be found stained, and an 
inspection of the pharynx will show 
that the blue has been washed away. 
This is a thing worth remembering, for 
many observers have maintained that 
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gargling is not only useless as a method 
of medication, but is quite ineffectual 
even as a means of cleansing the pha- 
rynx. 

Done properly, gargling is often 
very beneficial to wash off the dust 
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that accumulates from the dusty air 
and to stimulate or change the action 
going on in the mucous membrane of 
the throat. A gargle of salt and water, 
or even of cold or hot water for common 
sore throat may give relief. 





‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and: acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


“Child Culture. - 


_RADIANT SAND TALENTED. { 


\, By Unotz Jor, , 


Fig. 527.—Georgiana Ferguson Mit- 
chell, New York City, is a little girl 
whom we examined a year ago. The 
portrait given with these remarks was 
taken August, 1899, so that her devel- 


opments will have changed somewhat. 
The father reports that his little girl 
has already shown many of the char- 
acteristics given in the delineation, al- 
though so short a time has elapsed. 





FIG. 527.—GEORGIANA FERGUSON MITCHEIL, NEW YORK CITY. 


Circumference of head, 193f by 14 inches in height, weighs 40 pounds; hair, light brown ; complexion, fair ; 


health, good. 
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The character is interesting from sev- 
eral standpoints; she is full of life, has 
a very active mind, and a healthy or- 
ganization; she is, however, a little too 
nervous and too old for her age, and 
will need to be kept back rather than 
pushed forward in her mental develop- 
ment; this will be a difficult thing to 
do, for she is remarkably quick to catch 
ideas and can understand what older 
people are talking about. She would 
like to sit up in the evening and hear 
the conversation with older people. 
She has a very tenacious mind, but is 
not a difficult child to manage if she is 
properly understood. It takes her some 
time to obey if she is ordered to do a 
thing, but she has a very loving nature, 
and can be appealed to through her 
sympathy and affection. She will be 
liable to become spoiled if those around 
her do not prevent it. She is a very 
versatile child, and can turn her atten- 
tion into many channels. Fear should 
not be encouraged in her, and no threats 
should be given her. She can be rea- 
soned with, and hence she can be rea- 
soned out of her fears. She has quite 
a literary cast of mind, and as a writer 
will be brilliant and descriptive in her 
style. Her ambition will take her into 
some prominent line of work. She will 
be able to copy artistically the trees and 
flowers, the fruit, and the outline and 
proportion of things. She has already, 
it seems, shown her literary talent, and 
will learn very quickly any new way 
of expressing herself. She is highly 
sympathetic, and her songs will be 
recognized for their pathos and cult- 
ured expression. What she needs is 
more rest and sleep to prepare her for 
the battle of life. 

Fig. 528.—Edward Carter Alum- 
baugh, Greeneville, Texas.—We are de- 
lighted to think that “the child” has 
become so important of late years as to 
warrant a special study as to his qualifi- 
cations, disposition and health. Dogs 
and cats are studied with regard to their 
breed, their culture, and their training; 
it is about time that the human child 
should receive even more marked atten- 
tion in these essentials than the lower 
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animals. When we are asked if a photo- 
graph of a child really registers a 
character at all we see that the advance- 
ment made in child culture is only skin 
deep at present, and that it will need 
years of earnest thought and observa- 
tion to make a parent or teacher capable 





Fi@. §528.—EDWARD CARTER ALUMBAUGH, 


of making notes on the doings of the 
children to come under their supervi- 


sion. We wish we could publish some 
of the facts concerning our work in 
child culture, for they would be gratify- 
ing to those who do not suppose a child 
has any character at all worth men- 
tioning until he is about ten years old. 
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The child before us, whose-name is 
Edward Carter Alumbaugh, is one year 
old, yet we find the proportions of his 
head are remarkably developed, and feel 
sure that he must show a very distinct 
character. Let anyone take a pencil and 
cut off the lower part of the head below 
Causality and Cautiousness, or where 
the curve of the forehead commences, 
and he will immediately see that there 
is unusual strength in the centre line 
that meets it, from the ear to the top of 
the head over Firmness; in fact, the 
whole of the crown of the head is well 
developed. Such a child will feel strong 
within himself, will early want to walk 
alone, and tell his own story, and carry 
his own messages, and make his mark in 
the world. He will not thank anyone 
for doing these things for him, he will 
say “no” with an emphasis and put his 
little foot down, and will show great re- 
sisting power. With all this strength 
of mind he will be so lovable, playful, 
audacious, and cute that he will get his 
own way more often than he would if 
he only showed the development of 
stubbornness and self-will without the 
combination of the gentler qualities. 
His Comparison is so strongly devel- 
oped that he will say many remarkable 
things and use the knowledge and the 
big words that he catches from others. 
I am afraid he will-often hear people 
say “he is a smart little fellow,” we 
hope he will not be spoiled. He is bound 
to be a leader among men, and appears 
from both the front and side view that 
he would make an excellent justice of 
the peace, or judge of the supreme 
court. 


TEACH YOUR CHILDREN NOT TO 
FEAR. 


The state of mind called terror, or 
extreme fear, is one of misery and de- 
pression. It prostrates our activities 
and gives us exaggerated views of what- 
ever is related to it. In threatened 
punishment we may excite fear and 
do harm. A severe infliction in pros- 
pect will induce fear. 

In education, the management of the 
passion of fear is of the greatest conse- 
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quence. The evils of operating by 
means of it are so great that it should 
be reserved for the last resort. The 
waste of energy and the scattering of 
the thoughts are ruinous to mental 
progress. The one certain result is to 
arrest action. The tyrant, working by 
terror, disarms rebelliousness, but fails 
to procure service, while engendering 
hatred. 

The worst of all modes and instru- 
ments of discipline is the employment 
of ghostly, or superstitious terrors; 
unless it were to scourge and thwart 
the greatest of criminals—the disturb- 
ers of the peace of mankind. We know 
what it is to frighten children with 
ghosts; on a larger scale is the influ- 
ence of religions dealing almost exclu- 
sively in the fear of another life. 

Terror admits of being refined upon 
and toned down, till it becomes simply 
a gentle stimulation; and the reaction 
more than makes up for the misery. 
The greatest efforts in this direction are 
found in the artistic handling of fear, as 
in the sympathetic fears of tragedy, and 
in the passing terrors of a well-con- 
structed plot. In the moral bearings 
of the emotions, its refined modes are 
shown in the fear of giving pain or of- 
fence to one that we love. 

Timidity, or susceptibility to fear, is 
one of the noted differences of charac- 
ter; and this difference is to be taken 
into account in discipline. The ab- 
sence of general vigor, bodily and men- 
tal, is marked by timidity; and the 
state may also be the result of long bad 
usage, and of perverted views of the 
world. In the way of culture, or of 
high exertion in any form, little is to be 
expected from thoroughly timid nat- 
ures; they can be easily governed, so 
far as concerns sins of commission, but 
their omissions are not equally remedi- 
able. 

The conquest of superstitious fears is 
one of the grandest objects of educa- 
tion. It cannot be accomplished by any 
direct inculcation; it is one of the inci- 
dental and most beneficial results of the 
exact study of Nature or science. 

Timidity or fear are often the result 
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of ignorance. The young are afraid of 
the unknown. So it is better to give 
children as large a liberty and experi- 
ence as possible and not to shut them 
up, for fear they may get into harm’s 
way, but to instruct, and guide, and 
watch, and encourage them to be brave 
and courageous. The child which is 
kept from all danger will be afraid, and 
perhaps made good for nothing. 


GRANDMOTHER’S MAXIM. 
I never could tell what my grandmother 
meant, 
Though she has the wisest of brains. 
“T have noticed,” she said, “ in the course 
of my life, 
That lazy folks take the most pains.” 


I hated to mend that short rip in the 
skirt 
Of my dress, where the pocket hole 
strains; 
And grandmother saw it, and laughed as 
she said, 
“ Yes, lazy folks take the most pains.” 


And that same little rip, when I went out 
to ride, 
Was caught in my bicycle chain. 
Oh! then I remembered what grand- 
mother said, 
“ That lazy folks take the most pains.” 


For instead of an inch I must sew up a 
ard, 
And it’s just as her maxim explains. 
I shall always believe what my grand- 
mother said, 
“ That lazy folks take the most pains.” 
—Eleanor W. F. Bates. 


FOR MOTHERS. 
By “A Mother” (a Child’s Sweetheart). 

About the Nursery.—The very bright- 
est and best room in the house should be 
used for the nursery, for little children, 
like tender plants, are very dependent on 
fresh air and sunshine. 

Brightness and cleanliness should be 
the keynote of the nursery, and there 
should be no unnecessary draperies and 
curtains, for they collect dust, and dust 
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often breed disease. Venetian blinds 
will serve to darken the room sufficiently 
without curtains, but if curtains be nec- 
essary for the sake of warmth they 
should be taken down frequently to be 
shaken out of doors, and every few weeks 
they will be the better for being washed. 
Varnished papers, which can be washed 
with a damp cloth, are the best for the 
walls, and linoleum or cork-carpet makes 
the nicest covering for the floor. On 
this should be spread a creeping rug for 
the baby, but the other little folks will 
not need a carpet. 

Learning to Walk.—When baby is able 
to sit alone on the floor, let him take his 
own time about learning to crawl and 
walk. Instinct will tell him when his 
little legs are strong enough for their 
work, and if he errs in the matter it is 
more likely it will be from trying them 
too soon than too late. Bowed legs are 
one of the evils which arise from using 
the legs too early and too much, 

A Child’s Bed.—Each child should have 
a bed to himself, and should not be de- 
prived of the fresh air by masses of bed- 
drapery, which may be very beautiful, 
but certainly not healthy. Sleeping 
rooms should be cool and clean, and not 
overcrowded with furniture. If children 
have wool sleeping suits it will not mat- 
ter so much if the bed-clothes are kicked 
off. Night clothes should always be loose 
at neck, waist, and arms. Bed-clothes 
should be warm but light; heavy counter- 
panes have no place on children’s beds. 

Special Tastes.—Mothers who are wise 
will take particular notice of any special 
tastes on the part of their sons or daugh- 
ters, and develop them. It is foolish to 
force a child to study for a trade or pro- 
fession which has no attractions for it. 

Here are four things that every mother 
should teach her children: They should 
learn that there are very many things in 
the world that they are not allowed to 
eat, know, or possess until they are older. 
They should never be allowed to speak 
mockingly or laugh at sacred things. 
They should learn prompt and unques- 
tioning obedience to those in authority 
over them. They should never be al- 
lowed to treat animals cruelly or with 
indifference to their pain. 


——__¢—_—______. 


The Moral Sense in the Lower Animals. 


By W. Lanper Linpsey, F.R.S.E. 
PART III. 


Monkeys and other animals some- 
times show, as much as does the human 
child, a very decided enjoyment of for- 


bidden pleasures, not only knowing that 
they are, but because of their being, 
interdicted. 
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The dog, horse, mule, elephant, and 
other animals have frequently a distinct 
sense, feeling, or knowledge of duty, 
trust, or task; and this not only as re- 
gards their own personal obligations, 
but in so far as duty of various kinds 
is attachable to other individuals of the 
same species, or to those of other genera 
and species, including man himself— 
when, for instance, such duty of man’s 
has any immediate reference to, or con- 
nection with, themselves. In other 
words, they have clear conceptions of 
their own duties and of the duties of 
others, including man, in relation to 
them. 

The discharge of their own duties, 
which in many instances are self-im- 
posed, involves, or is characterized by— 

1. An understanding of the nature 
of the work to be executed—of the duty 
required, for, instance, by man. 

2. Conscientiousness in the discharge 
of duty, which again implies— 

a. Sterling honesty and fidelity. 

b. Willingness or zeal. 

ce. Regularity, including persever- 
ance, patience, and method. 

d. Accuracy, based on high intel- 
ligence. 

The working elephant requires that 
the nature of its work should be ex- 
plained to it, to as great an extent as 
possible demonstratively—by illustra- 
tion. It very quickly and readily com- 
prehends what it is that man wishes 
and expects it to do, and it very soon 
learns to execute its task without super- 
vision, bringing to the discharge of its 
duty so much zeal or heartiness, so 
much conscientiousness, that it fre- 
quently displays an obvious dread of 
failure in, or of inability for, the due 
fulfillment of its trust, even when the 
causes of such failure or incompetency, 
where they exist, scarcely come within, 
or are altogether beyond, the animal’s 
control. There are such things in the 
dog, elephant, horse, and other animals 
as excess of zeal, wrong ideas of duty, 
mistakes in the mode of discharging it, 
and morbid conscientiousness. Man’s 
cruel taunts not unfrequently lead the 
too willing horse or elephant to the 
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attempting of tasks for which their 
strength, or lack thereof, does not qual- 
ify them, and death in or from such 
attempts is the occasional result; while 
the dog sometimes carries its honesty or 
fidelity in the defence of a trust to a 
ridiculous extent, or displays qualities, 
noble in themselves, under absurd cir- 
cumstances. The dog’s anxiety to learn 
his duty has been pointed out by the 
Ettrick Shepherd, who thus writes of 
his celebrated Sirrah: “ As soon as he 
discovered that it was his duty [to turn 
sheep], and that it obliged me, I can 
never forget with what anxiety and 
eagerness he learned his different evo- 
lutions.” 

Duties that are voluntarily assumed, 
that are frequently of an irksome and 
even of an unnatural kind, are some- 
times discharged in the most admirable 
way—for instance, by self-constituted 
foster-parents that have adopted or- 
phaned or deserted young, often belong- 
ing to other genera and species, and 
even to natural enemies. 


Quite as frequently, perhaps, parental 
or maternal duties of a natural and im- 
portant character are delegated or left 
to any other animal possessed of a suf- 
ficiently powerful charity or compas- 
sion, a sufficiently strong maternal or 


parental “instinct.” The duties of 
parentage or otherwise may be simply 
left undischarged without the slightest 
regard to the results of such neglect; 
every opportunity may be taken of 
shirking work that is disagreeable, or a 
task of whatever nature is executed in 
a very perfunctory, perhaps merely 
nominal, way. There is, in other words, 
in some cases just as decided an insen- 
sibility to the claims of duty, just as 
marked a cold indifference to its dis- 
charge, as in other cases there are con- 
scientiousness and kindliness. It is 
only fair, however, to bear in mind that 
such apathy, frequently of an obvious- 
ly: unnatural character, is one of the 
common results of mental defect or dis- 
order, just as it is too frequently in man 
himself. 

The dog frequently makes duty and 
its discharge paramount to all other 
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considerations. To it are sacrificed 
even revenge on the one hand, or temp- 
tations to the pursuit of game, or to 
access to food, on the other. Death 
itself is sometimes preferred to the de- 
sertion of a trust or charge (Watson). 
Many a dog restrains all its natural 
propensities under a sense of duty and 
responsibility. When on “duty,” in- 
trusted with a message from a master, 
it very literally places “ business before 
pleasure ”; its self-control may even 
prevent desirable or necessary self- 
defence. 

Whether it be from a sense of justice, 
of duty, or of conscientiousness, it is a 
fact that certain working dogs and other 
animals not only attend faithfully to 
their own duties, but see that their 
companions give equal attention to 
theirs. They exact duty or work from, 
or enforce it in, their colleagues (Wat- 
son). 

Certain of the lower animals have a 
very decided sense of justice and injus- 
tice, of equity or fairness, and the re- 
verse. Thus the dog, horse, mule, ass, 
camel, elephant, and other working ani- 
mals have a feeling that “ the laborer 
is worthy of his hire”; that they de- 
serve a certain meed of praise, credit, or 
reward—a certain return in food and 
drink, in domestic comfort or personal 
attention—for service rendered. There 
is a clear recognition of the value of 
service—-a knowledge of personal de- 
serts. Hence they so frequently exhibit 
a sore sense of ill-requital of hard labor 
or of self-sacrifice. Punishment which 
they know to be undeserved they resent 
—sometimes dangerously to man—and 
in doing so they discriminate and esti- 
mate man’s injustice. 

The bread-buying dog does very 
much the same thing—detects and pro- 
tests against man’s unfair dealing when, 
offering its penny for a roll, a baker 
tries, waggishly or otherwise, to cheat 
it by giving it something of inferior 
value or refusing it a quid pro quo at 
all. 

There must further exist in certain 
animals some perception of the distinc- 
tion between spoken as well as acted 
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truth and falsehood, fact and fiction; 
for we are told, for instance, that the 
parrot sometimes not only detects but 
denounces with the utmost indignation 
man’s verbal falsehoods ‘(“ Animal 
World”). On the other hand, one of 
the occasionally base or bad purposes 
to which the same bird applies its won- 
derful gift of speech is mendacity: so 
that it is capable at once of “telling 
lies” itself and of detecting and repri- 
manding falsehood in man. 

A certain sentiment of decency, mod- 


AN INTELLIGENT MONKEY. 
esty, or propriety occurs in various so- 
cial animals, illustrated as it is by— 

1. Their sexual bashfulness and 
chastity. 

2. Their care of the dead, including 
the— 

3. Use of dying-places and ceme- 
teries. 

4. Their employment of latrines or 
their equivalents. 

It has to be remarked that the moral 
virtues are illustrated mainly by or in 
those animals that have directly or in- 
directly received their moral training 
from man—such animals as the dog, 
elephant, and horse. As a general rule 
—to which there are exceptions both in 
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man and other animals—the human 
child and the young animal can equally 
be educated both to distinguish and do 
the right. In the formation of their 
characters moral virtue may be made to 
dominate over moral vice, though it is 
probably impossible in either case to 
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extinguish the latter. Moral perfecti- 
bility may be aimed at, though it can- 
not be attained; but the degree of moral 
excellence attainable is such in other 
animals, as in the child, that it should 
stimulate man to put forth all efforts 
in the moral training of both. 


Qe 


Thoughts on Education. 
By S. Dexter, or Lonpon. 


Part ITI. 


We who are teachers know how far 
short even the best of us come of what 
we might be as educators, but none the 
less do we see the ideal of what an edu- 
cator might be. One of the chief requi- 
sites of a successful educator is a knowl- 
edge of human nature, more particularly 
that of child nature. In this connection 
I knew of no study that can be of such 
help to him as a practical knowledge of 
Phrenology, and the teachings of Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, the Fowlers, and 
other less known Phrenologists. These 
teachings will lead him to understand 
the diversity of behavior, character, 
and ability in his pupils, and will lead 
him to understand how to avoid the mis- 
take of applying the self-same treatment 
to all his pupils. They will help him to 
see very quickly in which direction a 
check is required. Again, it will lead 
the teacher to be far more judicious in 
rebukes and punishments, in rewards 
and commendations. He will see how it 
is that the same offence occurs frequent- 
ly in particular cases, and perhaps sel- 
dom in others, and will understand that 
he has to endeavor first to get the child 
to see or realize that the action is an of- 
fence, and then punish accordingly. It 
will help him to judge of the children’s 
work not only by productions, but also 
by the outlay of effort on the part of 
individual children. This should tend 
to produce a good tone among the pu- 
pils, as they would soon recognize that 
their treatment was just, for children 
are particularly quick to see the justice 
or injustice of the treatment adminis- 


tered to them. It would also give the 
teacher a far greater hold over his pu- 
pils; and the children, feeling they were 
so well known and understood by their 
teacher, the bond between teacher and 
taught would be greatly strengthened 
and more efficacious. Some will say that 
teachers who know nothing of Phrenol- 
ogy get to know the individual charac- 
teristics of their pupils, and also how to 
deal with them. This may be so in the 
case of teachers who are born students of 
character, very observant, and great 
lovers of children, but even in such 
cases the knowledge is not obtained un- 
til after some considerable time, and in 
that time how many children may have 
been made to feel themselves unjustly 
treated, and how much time have been 
lost. Our children are taught in classes, 
which, when these are of moderate size, 
is in many points a goodthing. The chil- 
dren’s natural abilities and intelligence 
being greatly spurred by one another, 
a healthy spirit of emulation aroused, 
and much more pleasure obtained by 
working in company, so that the teacher 
cannot possibly make individual studies 
of her children, but even without that, 
she will find her knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy used indirectly and perhaps almost 
unconsciously of very great value in her 
work. Frcebel was, as it would be well 
if every teacher were, a born teacher. 
He writes of his first experience in a 
school as teacher: “TI felt like a fish in 
water, a bird in the air, perfectly at 
home in my work, and as if I had always 
been a teacher. Indeed it was as if I 
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had never wished for anything else, and 
yet, before I entered that school-room, 
I had never dreamed of such a thing as 


possible for me. Now I know I am in: 


my element in the class-room; I cannot 
tell you how quickly and pleasantly the 
time flies; I love the children and they 
love me, and we quite look forward to 
the lesson. This happiness is no doubt 
partly due to my sense of the noble end 
toward which I am striving, but the 
mutual affection between myself and the 
children contributes its part.” 
Pestalozzi says of his children at 
Stanz: “The best education I can give 
them is to live with them.” He tells us 
that in the five months in which he lived 
alone with his poor children, fed them, 
taught them, often washed and dressed 
them, the change brought about in those 
rough, uncared-for,in some cases vicious 
children, was so marked physically, 
morally, and mentally, as to be the talk 
of the country round. The truest educa- 
tion is that which is guided by love, and 
thus it follows that it is in the power 
of a parent to become the best of all edu- 
cators. In her case, in a greater degree 
than in that of the teacher, is she kept 
continuously at the task of educating. 
Her love is the great awakener, the great 
eye-opener, the great enlightener. She 
sees her children under all conditions— 
they are dependent upon her, she knows 
them individually, their peculiarities 
and foibles. She, if she wish to, can be- 
come the greatest of educators. It is in 
some of our English homes, where the 
mother is not so worried and over- 
worked as to be nervously unstrung, that 
we meet with some of the noblest in- 
stances of true educators, and even bet- 
ter work might be done by such parents, 
if only they trained their children not 
only according to the dictates of natural 
mother intuition, but also according to 
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scientific knowledge of the possibilities 
in their children, and of the best meth- 
ods of changing such into actualities. 

The educator’s stock of general in- 
formation need be very extensive, in- 
deed; he will do well to cultivate a wide- 
awake observant and enquiring mind, 
and is bound to keep himself conversant 
with the events of the day. These 
should be talked over with his pupils, as 
far as possible, in an unprejudiced spirit, 
for in such talks with the children there 
is a splendid oportunity of inculcating 
tolerance of opinion, and leading the 
children to see that proper respect is 
due to the opinions of others. He would 
do well to see other lands and customs 
as far as possible. In his studies he has 
need of a knowledge of physiology and 
anatomy, in order that he may know how 
to deal wisely and efficiently with his 
children, will not allow positions which, 
becoming habits, have a bad effect upon 
the developing child, will know how to 
adopt different drilling exercises so as to 
strengthen and improve the physique. 
He will need to be a practical follower 
of the goddess Hygeia, in striving to at- 
tain the best possible health conditions 
for his children, will look thoroughly to 
the keeping up a supply of pure air in 
which to work, to bright and well 
lighted surroundings. He will then re- 
alize that a few minutes’ break for a run 
in the middle of a two-hours’ course will 
not be lost time. 

Comenius, Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Krause, and Froebel were all agreed that 
the self-activity of the child is at the 
foundation of education. This implies 
that instead of simply having informa- 
tion poured into a comparatively passive 
and inactive mind, instead of having to 
learn a whole string of facts from a book, 
the child is to be taught in an entirely 
contrary method. 


THOUGHTS FROM RUSKIN. 


Whenever money is the principal object 
of life with either man or nation it is both 
got ill and spent ill, and does harm both 
in the getting and spending, but when it 
is not the principal object it and all other 
things will be well got and well spent. 

Twenty people can gain money for one 


who can use it, and the vital question for 
individual and for nation is never “ how 
much do they make?” but “ to what pur- 
pose do they spend?” 

We are not sent into the world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our 
hearts. 
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Can Volition be Trained ? 


‘* What is put into the first of life is put into the whole of life. 


For many years we have held that the 
will is capable of being trained, but peo- 
ple have somewhat doubted the possi- 
bility on practical grounds, preferring 
to believe that as they are born so must 
they continue. Fortunately, out of the 
labyrinth of pessimism there is coming 
a mental belief that the brain is capable 
of improving its innate powers through 
mental gymnastics, as well as by phys- 
ical culture, and experiments are being 
made in many laboratories, both in this 
country and abroad, where practical 
proofs are at hand to show that we were 
not at fault in our reasoning in suppos- 
ing that each faculty of the mind had 
its separate volition, and that each men- 
tal volition carried with it its physical 
complement, or physical will. 

In order to train the one we must 
really understand the other; if we want 
a healthy brain we should encourage a 
healthy body to support it, for the one 


Start right.” 


depends entirely upon the other. The 
muscle is directed by the brain, and the 
brain is sustained by the quality and 
strength of its muscular skill. We can 
measure the mind’s power by determin- 
ing the connection of the muscular en- 
ergy which connects itself with certain 
cerebral centres. Without going more 
fully into the subject of duality of 
power at the present time we are 
anxious that it should be studied from a 
phrenological standpoint more fully 
than itis. Men have so much to do of a 
business character, or so much mental 
work in their professions, that they need 
to conserve their energy as much as pos- 
sible. We propose, in the forthcoming 
session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, commencing in Septem- 
ber, to incorporate some of the newest 
ideas with regard to brain culture as 
specially adapted to those who wish to 
produce the best results with the least 
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noticeable exhaustion. We can do 
this on phrenological principles, and 
thus we invite all students who are 
interested in increasing will power and 
mental control to prepare to take either 
a course at the regular session, or apply 
for a correspondence course through 
the mail. 

The Institute at its last session had 
the valuable services of a physician and 
experimenter who was able to give prac- 
tical as well as theoretical knowledge on 
the working out of several kinds of 
data, facilities for examining which the 
Institute had never before realized. We 
are therefore the more interested in in- 
forming the public, so that ample time 
and opportunity may be given to many 
active men and women to obtain sub- 
stitutes during the course of six to 
seven weeks of instruction that will lib- 
erate them while the session is in opera- 
tion, and thus benefit by the course of 
instruction. 


HEREDITY. 


Many people do not interpret here- 
dity correctly. To our way of think- 
ing a good or bad trait is not actually 
given to an offspring, but the tendency 
is implanted in the embryo. Do not let 
us get into the way of saying, that 
child’s consumption was inherited, but 
rather that the tendency to that malady 
was transmitted, which with proper 
exercise, diet, outdoor work and proper 
sleep would have warded off the tend- 
ency, but with favorable surroundings, 
the predisposition and the thought that 
“Father had it,” the disease is con- 
tracted. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION. 


We have for many years argued the 
power of suggestion through the doc- 
trines of Phrenology. To-day many are 
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believing in the efficacy of a person’s 
will and reason in the cure of disease. 
We are glad to have light come in from 
any quarter, and we must not be un- 
mindful that for the past century 
Phrenology has been the touchstone 
for all these newer forms of interpreta- 
tion. 

We cannot tell perhaps how much 
harm has come from the influence of 
mind upon body in working disease, but 
we can help every individual to encour- 
age a hopeful and happy state of mind 
and thus chase away depression and 
misery. 


THE HEALTH OF OUR GIRLS. 


The health of our girls is a subject 
that startled us on reading the recent 
examination of three hundred young 
women seeking entrance into the Chi- 
cago Normal School the other day. 
The report shows that only sixty-seven 
of the number were in good health. 
The “ Congregationalist,” in comment- 
ing on this report, thinks that too many 
studies in the high school, too little 
attention to physical exercise, poorly- 
prepared and hastily-eaten lunches, and 
long sessions are given as the causes of 
this condition, which is deplorable. It 
continues: “ We imagine that the school 
is not entirely to blame; it is not un- 
likely that many of these girls take 
music lessons, belong to two or three 
societies, are active in church work, and 
have engagements for five out of seven 
evenings. ‘The school-girl feels the 
spirit of the age «s well as her mother 
and older sister, and is probably under- 
taking too many things, and rushing 
through all of them with nervous in- 
tensity. Girls of high-school age need 
careful oversight and firm restraint on 
the part of their parents. Who will 
sound the alarm? The Phrenologist 
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must do his or her part. So many cases 
have come under our notice of late of 
bright overtaxed girls who are straining 
every nerve to accomplish double what 
their organizations ought to carry out, 
that we feel sure that this word of warn- 
ing cannot come too soon. Plenty of 
sleep and out-door exercise are more 
important than book-learning at this 
very important period of a girl’s life. 
Cannot parents be made to realize this? 
Stephenson’s warning in a letter to a 
friend during one of his illnesses is ap- 
plicable just here; he says, ‘ remember 
to keep well, and remember rather any- 
thing than not to keep well, and again 
I say, anything rather than not to keep 
well.’ ” 


REVIEWS. 


“Mortara,” by Mrs. Helen Aldridge De 

Kroyft, of New York. 

“Mortara” is a bit of the life of the 
writer. It is said that those books read 
the best that possess a portion of the au- 
thor’s own experience. True it is that 
when an author weeps over the pathetic 
parts of his work and laughs merrily over 
his jokes are the ones thut please the best. 
The exquisite word-painting of this book 
allows of no criticism, but only leaves us 
full of appreciation for the one who can 
so truthfully describe her inmost feel- 
ings. 

The book is written in the form of let- 
ters which extended over many years. 
“* Mortara” was a scholarly Russian gen- 
tleman who came into her sightless life 
and enabled her to see more richly the 
inner glow of the heart than perchance 
is given to the majority of her sex. He 
had much learning and spoke many 
tongues. He was an ideal friend, and for 
ten years they gathered inspiration from 
each other, but for the twenty following 
years their paths diverged, though space 
made no change in their united thoughts. 
The poetic descriptions and her own no- 
ble appreciation of his character must 
truly be read rather than described. One 
may feel the experiences that she passed 
through, but there is not one in a thou- 
sand who can put them into words. She 
dipped her pen into the depths of a sweet 
and noble spirit; it is rich in pathos, and 
artistic in sentiment. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pstuponym or InirTIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


DOES PHRENOLOGY AID SURGERY? 


Dear Sir: In reporting the following 
case I feel it is one that will interest every 
lover of truth and humanity: 

Dr. T. C. Koessel, 191 South Clark 
Street, Chicago, called me in to examine 
the head of Tony Defreyer, 200 West Tay- 
lor Street, Chicago. It seems that this 
young man, when but five years of age, 
fell from a porch striking his head upon 
a three-cornered instrument or projec- 
tion, causing a fracture of both tables of 
the skull over the junction of the organs 
of Cautiousness and Sublimity, also de- 
pressing the skull over the organ of Hope 
and extending slightly to the organ of 
Ideality. Upon measuring the head I 
found that the circumference was but 
twenty inches, while the organs of De- 
structiveness registered six and one- 
fourth and Secretiveness six and Cau- 
tiousness six and one-fourth degrees 
upon the calipers. The side head was 
greatly depressed, in fact, flat. Th 
organs of Tune, Calculation, Construc- 
tiveness, and Acquisitiveness were very 
deficient, and I inferred that there was 
but feeble function if any. I made about 
the following statement to his parents 
and brothers: 

I find the head below the average 
size for a man twenty-nine years of age 
(he having been in this condition for 
twenty-four years). The organs of De- 
structiveness, Secretiveness, Continuity, 
are large enough to properly proportion 
a head of twenty-two and one-half inches 
in circumference, while the intellectual, 
constructive, and economical organs are 
so small and feeble that I am doubtful if 
he is able to comprehend the plurality of 
numbers, or the use of money. (It is a 
singular fact that he did not know the 
value of a penny from that of a dollar, 
nor had he the slightest conception of 
numbers. In fact, was an idiot so far as 
intellect goes.) I find that the greatest 
depression of the skull is over a very 
dangerous organ, viz., Cautiousness, and 
it has excited his Secretivenes, until he 
is abnormally suspicious, and that organ 
in turn has aroused Destructivenes until 
he becomes dangerously angry, as a re- 
sult of fear and suspicion. I advised 
them to have Dr. K. trephine the skull at 
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the point of the greatest injury, for if 
they let the matter go much longer he 
would, during a burst of rage, be liable 
to kill some one. (Up to the close of 
these remarks I had not received any 
word or intimation concerning his dispo- 
sition, or peculiar mentality.) He has 
grown steadily worse since this examina- 
tion, which was in June. 

Upon the 21st day of November, he at- 
tacked his mother, and when compelled 
to desist, he tore his clothing from his 
person, and finally attempted self-de- 
struction with a razor. His brother 
stayed his hands in both instances, and 
immediately took him to the office of Dr. 
Koessel where the operation was decided 
upon. The patient was removed to a 
private hospital, corner Jackson Road 
and Centre Avenue. (Where he is at the 
present writing.) 

Dr. Koessel called in Dr. Bucking, 
lecturer and head surgeon at Bennet 
Medical College, to assist him in the 
operation. They found the skull was de- 
nuded of its pericranium over an area the 
size of a half dollar, and after trephining, 
that the dura-mater was closely attached 
to the skull and that both tables of the 
skull at that point had sustained a stellate 
fracture, pressing heavily upon the brain 
to the depth of three-eighths of an inch. 

The operation was successful, and the 
young man is rapidly recovering or 
rather developing his child-like intellect- 
ual faculties, is able to count and compre- 
hend from one to fifteen, and has not 
manifested any of his former abnormal 
sense of fear or violence. Despite the 
fact that eight M.D.’s said that “ nothing 
could be done for him after so long a 
time from the date of injury,” the pa- 
tient has improved rapidly. So much for 
the truth and utility of Phrenology. As 
Bishop Samuel W. Fallows remarked 
(when I was reporting the case to him), 
“You have, by removing the bone that 
pressed upon those brain-centres, pro- 
duced a physical, mental, and moral 
change in his character—a wonderful 
change.” Yours truly, 

J. M. Fitzgerald, Chicago. 
(Phrenologist.) 


——— 


: TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CuaracTeR SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
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must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 


M. S. M.—Wisconsin.—Your photo- 
graphs indicate that you have a very 
anxious, susceptible mind; you easily 
take the burdens of others upon your 
own shoulders, even if you have enough 
to think of of your own. Your constitu- 
tional vigor does not always supply a 
sufficient amount of health for you to 
enjoy fleeting and transitory things as 
much as we would like to see, conse- 
quently you will have to collect the sun- 
beams on every bright day in order to 
have them on dark and gloomy ones. 
You have a very thoughtful, intelligent, 
intuitive, sympathetic, and conscientious 
mind, and are altogether too serious; if 
you could admit more fun into your every- 
day life you would be able to chase away 
many trifling annoyances. Try to get 
more sleep, and drink more milk, and give 
up tea and coffee, try chocolate occasion- 
ally, and you will begin to pick up flesh. 
Keep a stern look out when worry is in- 
clined to take hold of you and visit your 
household and nip it in the bud. Get out 
of yourself and take as many holidays as 
you can, they will do you good and all 
in the house will benefit by your having 
more rest. 

No. 501.—S. N. W., Leoti, Kan.—You 
have a substantial, utilitarian character, 
which can bear some polishing, and this 
will come when you have an opportunity 
to improve your mind with study. We 
would advise you to take up agricultural 
studies and devote yourself to the science 
of producing something special. You 
live in a neighborhood where you can im- 
prove on the soil to your own benefit. 
You can become a specialist if you 
will make an effort to be individual. 
Continuity by thinking a little more of 
yourself than you have up to the present. 
Can you not attend some night school? 
You could succeed in railroading, or ex- 
press work, either of which would bring 
you out more than working on the farm. 

No. 502.—R. B., Piedmont, S. C.—We 
were glad to receive the particulars with 
regard to your children. We wish that 
every mother would be as careful in pre- 
serving the particulars connected with 
their birth and bringing up, and it is also 
encouraging that you have taken so much 
note of your own condition during ma- 
ternity. Facts are curious things and 
stagger many who are not prepared to re- 
ceive them. R. B. is a fine child; he has 
a superior development of Veneration and 
Philoprogenitiveness, hence he will be 
willing to do your bidding under reason- 
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able control, and will bring out the re- 
spect of children and be able to teach 
them in a firm and gentle manner. He 
will be beloved by everyone, hence will 
make many friends. His head appears to 
be large for his age, hence he had better 
not be pushed with his lessons. 

No. 503.—M. B., Piedmont, S. C.—Is a 
different kind of boy to his brother. He 
is more serious, very thoughtful, and very 
firm and positive. He will defend a good 
cause. He has a remarkable development 
of Vitativeness, which will enable him to 
live through many vicissitudes. He will 
need careful training, for when he once 
conceives an idea he does not let go of it. 
He will make a good doctor, and will take 
extra pleasure in considering the wants 
and conditions of his patients; he will 
never consider any trouble too great if 
he can benefit anyone by the transaction. 

No. 504.—B. C. B., O’Dell, Ind.—This lad 
has a superior degree of quality and re- 
finement about him, and will prefer to be 
surrounded by those who are refined 
rather than those who are rough, rude, 
and impolite. He will be quick in some 
things, namely, in asking questions, but 
he will be slow in other things, probably 
in getting up in the morning. He is 
kind-hearted, tender in his feelings, and 
will not want to hurt a fly or pull off a 
butterfly’s wings. He should be able to 
succeed in office work, for he will be reli- 
able, steady, economical, and will look 
after the little things. He must bring out 
his order, and roll up the string, and 
straighten out the paper that comes 
round on the parcels so as to have these 
articles on hand when he needs them. 
He is a highly sensitive lad, and will feel 
criticisms very highly. 

No. 505.—M. F. G., Lincoln, Neb.—You 
have largely a scientific mind, and could 
take special pleasure in following out 
those lines of work that would draw you 
out of yourself and help you to study nat- 
ure. You should be good in finance, and 
in the study of accounts and shipping, and 
general business, for you have a good per- 
ceptive intellect, and this will help you 
to understand a hustling business life. 
You like experimental work, practical 
chemistry, or, as a manufacturing chem- 
ist you could succeed, for you know how 
to make combinations and use up mate- 
rial to a good account. Make a point of 
studying some definite subject every year 
so as to improve your mind all that you 
possibly can. 

No. 506.—R. B. F., Hartford, Mich.— 
Yours is an aspiring nature. You live on 
the mountain top and do not let trifles 
cast you down. You are quite ingenious 
and imaginative, consequently are in your 
element when you are driving ahead with 
a good deal of responsibility at stake. 
You are not easily intimidated, hence you 
will drive ahead and keep abreast of the 
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times. Debate will have quite an interest 
for you, and as a public speaker you 
could enjoy the comparison of arguments. 
You are quite intuitive and could make 
an apt scholar. 

No. 507.—W. R., White Oak Springs, 
Wis.—You have a full front to your head 
with plenty of ideas to give to others, 
hence should be a manager, director, su- 
perintendent of men. You have the 
spirit to go ahead and plan out work for 
others. You are seldom idle and know 
how to think a thing out before you come 
to it. You make a great many friends, 
and were you a physician you would have 
more patients than you would know what 
to do with; one would tell another of 
your beneficial treatment. If you were 
in business you would not need to adver- 
tise, for you would get all the custom you 
wanted through the interest of your cli- 
ents. You have always something on 
hand to do, and are constantly planning 
ways and means for the enjoyment of 
your friends. Language is well repre- 
sented, and you talk with a relish and a 
keen interest in what you say. 

No. 508.—J. M., Laurens, S. C.—Your 
photographs indicate that you look all 
round a subject before you give your 
opinion, and were you about to be en- 
gaged to be married it would be neces- 
sary for you to have full time to discuss 
the pros and cons of your future happi- 
ness. We are inclined to think that you 
would idealize anyone you cared for, and 
make more out of others than you would 
out of yourself. You should show hon- 
esty of friendship, taste, and artistic ap- 
preciation and frankness and candor 
when you are ready to give an opinion. 
You trust others with a good deal of fore- 
sight and faith, and we trust that your 
faith will never be misplaced. Your love 
of beauty is very strong, and you will de- 
light in studying nature and artistic 
work. You have an interesting character 
and it will show itself in a marked way in 
domestic or social life. You ought al- 
ways to get out for some exercise in the 
open air every day. 


W. Whitney, Cross Keys, has an aspir- 
ing mind, is very resolute, trustworthy, 
and independent; he is anxious to make 
his mark in the world and to take on a 
responsibile position in life. He will suc- 
ceed best as a business manager, secre- 
tary, or superintendent. He is sharp, ac- 
tive, and energetic with a keen percep- 
tive intellect, very practical and obser- 
vant. His perseverance and aggressive 
spirit enables him to overcome obstacles 
and to assert his own individuality, he is 
careful in speculating, and is a good judge 
of quality and the property of things. He 
must diligently apply himself to one 
thing at a time and not have “ too many 
irons in the fire” at once. 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Dr. W. K. Burr is now in Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

Ira L. Guilford, who is now in Los An- 
geles, Cal., is meeting with success in his 
work. 

Allen Haddock contemplates visiting 
Europe during the Paris Exposition. We 
wish him a bon voyage. 

W. G. Alexander is in Denver, Col., and 
is going to Kansas City, Mo., to arrange 
for a series of phrenological lectures in 
the early spring. 

T. W. Fitzgerald has opened an office 
in Chicago, Ill. 

Owen H. Williams has left New York 
for Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. H. Welch is lecturing in Belleville, 
Canada. 

Martha J. Keller is commanding a large 
practice in Cincinnati. 

Pearle Batte Doty continues to publish 
“ Self-Knowledge.” 

Mrs. May Vaught has published a 
pamphlet on “ Your Head, and What Is 
in It.” 

I. C. L., Mass.—You can cultivate your 
self-esteem by taking more real interest 


in yourself and compare yourself with 
others, and you will find in many things 


you excel your friends. This fact should 
make you feel more confident and willing 
to try repeatedly without thought of fail- 
ure. 

F, V. T., Ohio.—Many thanks for copy 
of the Peruna Almanac. The writer on 
Phrenologist is evidently not a Phrenol- 
ogist, for in his opening remarks he mis- 
represents what Phrenologists teach. 


I still make my home at Lindsay, Vic- 
toria County, Canada, and have been 
practicing Phrenology ever since I grad- 
uated from the Institute, in 1896. I have 
met with a great many well educated and 
cultured people, ministers, teachers, doc- 
tors, and lawyers, also interested in 
Phrenology and wish it success. 

James Dean. 


Prof. Foster, who lectured in the Bap- 
tist Church Tuesday night on the subject 
of Phrenology, is an easy and interest- 
ing speaker. He is truly master of the 
science of Phrenology, and his examina- 
tions more that satisfactory. He had a 
goodly number of callers while here. 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.). 

D. Mackenzie, F.A.I.P., Phrenologist, is 
in town (Bolton, Ontario), and has been 
“reading the heads ” of many of our citi- 
zens. He is thoroughly acquainted with 
the science of Phrenology, and gave a 
very interesting and instructive lecture to 
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the school children on Friday afternoon 
last. The lecture might be termed a 
comparative study of the brain of man 
and the lower animals, illustrating his 
points by reference to the skulls of ani- 
mals and by charts. The lecture was 
thoroughly appreciated by the pupils. 

Prof. G. Morris, at Benson, Minn., 
closed a very successful series of lectures 
in our village during March. He gave fif- 
teen lectures during his engagement here, 
besides attending to phrenological ex- 
aminations, which kept him quite busy. 
Although the attendance at the opening 
lectures was very good, the interest in- 
creased so that at the close the hall was 
crowded to overflowing. His lectures on 
health were especially instructive. ‘The 
professor informed us that it is just 
twenty years ago this month since he 
first visited our village. He has during 
that time travelled all over the country 
advancing the science of Phrenology, and 
carries numerous testimonials to prove 
his efficiency. 


One meeting has been held each week. 
Attendance and interest good. 

Lectures have been given at different 
times by Madame Lila D. Windsor, Mrs. 
Smith, and Mr. Bell, graduates of the 
American Institute. 

Dr. M. Lilburn Merrill lectured on “ The 
Threshold of Life ” before a crowded hall. 

The newspapers have given favorable 
notices. 

President Stewart has led the society 
most admirably. 

Denver, Col. 


MANCHESTER TALENT. 


The winter meeting of the Merrimack 
Valley Teachers’ Association was held in 
Concord Saturday. The Rev. Edwin 
Morrill, of this city, gave a cursory 
glance of “ The Four Arts of Character 
Study and Mind Reading.” Mr. Morrill 
brought in much that is of great help to 
the teacher. His talk was bountifully il- 
lustrated. From the mere _ physical 
make-up of an individual he showed how 
necessary it was to teach and govern 
children in different ways. Phrenology, 
in its earliest stages, was traced up to 
the more recent discoveries in the sub- 
ject. Pictures of Admiral Dewey, Presi- 
dent McKinley and William J. Bryan 
were shown the audience, and it was told 
what to expect from them, judging from 
shape and size of the head. Mr. Morrell 
thoroughly understands the subject of 
Phrenology, and it must be of great value 
to anyone, and especially a teacher, if she 
has the privilege of attending his Monday 
evening class upon the subject of Phre- 
nology. 
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FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT. 


On Wednesday, February 7th, Mr. W. 
Becker read a carefully prepared paper 
on “(Mind and Soul,” which was atten- 
tively listened to by a good audience. 
The subject was treated from a Theosoph- 
ical standpoint, and the theories advanced 
were new to most present. A short dis- 
cussion took place and several questions 
were asked by Messrs. Overall, William- 
son, Hill, Crow, and Elliott. Mr. Becker 
suitably replied and was thanked for his 

per. Mr. Elliott gave a practical dem- 
onstration of Phrenology. Mr. W. J. Cor- 
bett was chairman of the meeting. 

Wednesday, February 2ist, Mr. F. 
Feroza was in the chair. Mr. D. T. Elliott 
gave an address on “ Small Heads v. Large 
Heads.” There was a large attendance of 
members and students. A lively discus- 
sion followed the address, in which 
Messrs. Whellock, Henry, Overall, Will- 
iamson, Ramsay, and the Chairman took 
part. Mr. Elliott replied to the questions 
raised in the debate, and a very profitable 
evening was spent. 

During the month Mr. D. T. Elliott has 
lectured in Hastings, under the auspices 


of the Hastings Phrenological Society. . 


This society is doing excellent work un- 
der the direction of Miss Mallard. 

On February 10th a grand conversa- 
zione was held in connection with the 
Birkbeck Institute, City. Mr. D. T. Elliott 
was in attendance and gave two addresses 
and several public delineations. 

Miss E. Higgs, F.F.I., is still in Glasgow 
and reports progress in her phrenological 
work. 

Mr. W. A. Williams, F.F.I., is busily en- 
gaged in lecturing and examining in 
Swansea. 


HASTINGS PHRENOLOGICAL SOCI- 
ETY. 


On Monday, Feb. 10th, a lecture was 
given at the Central Hall by Mr. D. T. El- 
liott, a well-known student of the human 
head, under the auspices of the Hastings 


Phrenological Society. The subject was: 
“The Chief Characteristics of the Gener- 
als at the Seat of War,” and there was a 
good audience. Mr. Elliott illustrated 
his remarks with a number of superb 
drawings of both Boer and British lead- 
ers of the military operations in South 
Africa.—Hastings Observer. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


A successful meeting was held on Wed- 
nesday, March 7th, at the above Institute, 
when Mr. Feroza read an interesting 
paper on “ Heredity.” 

Mr. Brown (President) presided on this 
occasion, and a discussion followed, in 
which many of the members took part. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 

On March 14th the fifth lecture of the 
season was given by Charles Brodie Pat- 
terson, editor of “ Mind,” who gave an 
address on “ The Effect of Thought on 
the Human Organism.” The audience 
was a large and appreciative one. The 
lecture throughout was replete with 
beautiful thoughts and practical sug- 
gestions. He traced the usefulness of 
Phrenology and referred to the time 
when Mr. L. N. Fowler examined his 
head, and the encouragement he gave 
him as a young man. 

An outline of his address will appear 
next month. 

Miss Fowler delineated the characters 
of a lady and gentleman at the close. 
The gentleman was the one who gave 
Stanley his orders from the “ Herald” 
to go to find Livingstone; the lady was 
a former writer on the “ Herald.” 


NOTICE. 

The next lecture of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology will be held on 
Wednesday, April 4th. Dr. Carlton Simon 
has promised to give his special lecture 
on “The Line Between Crime and In- 
sanity.” 

As Dr. Simon is an expert on insanity 
he will be able to give some valuable 
experiences on the subject. 


On April 12th Miss Fowler will lecture 
at the Brooklyn Institute, under the 
auspices of the Section on Educational 
Psychology. Her subject will be “ The 
Child, as a Social, Selfish, Intellectual, 
and Moral Unit.” Mrs. F. W. Hooper will 
preside. 

Miss J. A. Fowler lectured on February 
28th before the Demorest Union. Her 
subject was the effect of alcohol in de- 
teriorating brain power. 

On March 27th Miss Fowler lectured 
before the Hundred Year Club on “ How 
to Increase our Usefulness throughout 
a Hundred Years.” 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


Necessity is a priceless spur. 
The first thing to do, if you have not 
done it, is to fall in love with your work. 


THE CHICKEN RAISED THEM. 
Friend—“ Do you raise vegetables? ” 
Suburbanite (sadly)—“ No, I only plant 

them; my neighbor’s chickens raise 
them.”—Exchange. 

A DISTINCTION. 
Landlady—Isn’t this a good chicken? 
Boarder—It may have been a good 

chicken morally, but physically it was a 
wreck, 
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WAIT. 


What a great advantage it is when we 
have wisdom and grace enough to omit 
all the hard words and sharp criticisms, 
and keep right down to solid, sweet, and 
convincing logic! He is already defeated 
along the line of perfect love who has 
lost his temper and who has lost his head 
enough to show it. 

Sharp words and sharp writing and 
sharp publications ought to wait until 
we are sure we want to use them. Sleep 
on them. Wait a day. Wait a week. 
Wait a month. Perhaps by that time you 
will be ready to wait forever. Perhaps 
you will then be glad you did not speak 
or write or publish such words under the 
heat and haste of a wounded or bad spirit, 
and you will say: “ Well, I will not say it 
or write it or publish it at all. I will use 
something else that sounds like perfect 
love.” No one ever regrets deliberation. 
Many have bitterly regretted haste. 


CALCULATION. 


A boy, who had been in college a few 
months, came home to spend the holi- 
days. 

At dinner two ducks were brought on. 

“I can prove that there are three ducks 
there,” he said to his father. 

“ Dear, dear,” said his father, “ how do 
you do it?” 

“ That is one,” said the boy, pointing to 
the first duck. 

“ Certainly,” said his father. 

“That is two,” pointing to the other 
duck. 

“Certainly,” said his father. 

“ Well, one and two are three,” said the 
boy, “so you see there are three ducks 
three.” 

“That is wonderful, wonderful,” said 
his father, “ and it is very convenient too. 
I will give your mother one duck, and I 
will take one, and you can have the third 
one, which must be left.”—Mirror. 


OF WHAT USE IS PHRENOLOGY TO 
THE AVERAGE MAN. 


A SYMPOSIUM. 


1. He becomes acquainted with himself. 

2. He becomes better acquainted with 
others. 

3. In his business relations. 

4. In selecting help for what he wants 
done. 

5. In buying animals for domestic use. 

6. In selecting a physician, will he cure 
or kill? 

7%. In employing a lawyer, will he give 
honest advice? 

8. Your clergyman, is he a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing? 

9. In understanding his children to 
properly train. 
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10. Tells how to improve posterity by 
prenatal influence. 
11. Religiously, stimulates morality and 
chastity. 
12. Aids in choosing proper teacher for 
his children. 
13. In selecting mechanic or architect. 
14. In selection for marriage. 
15. In selecting an artist, photographer, 
or sculptor. 
16. In choice of friends who can be 
trusted. 
17. What merchant will 
fairly. 
18. In self-culture. 
19. In politics, know the man for whom 
you vote. 
20. For what calling best fitted by nat- 
ure. 
21. It whets up his intuition. 
22. In travelling. 
23. In the selection of his books. 
24. In maintaining his health. 
25. In buying or building a house for 
his own and family’s needs. 
. It stimulates his ambition. 
. It increases self-respect. 
. It doubles his usefulness. 
. It enlarges his sphere. 
. It helps him to control himself. 
. It doubles his income. 
. It adds to his influence. 
. It fills his purse. 
. It stores his mind with good 
thoughts, which is better than gold. 
35. It gives fluency to his language. 
36. It brings out his talent. 
37. It gives him courage. 
38. It supplies him with fresh energy. 
39. It makes him prudent. 
40. And gives him forensic power to act 
and to do. 


treat him 


——___@q—_____ 


Practise patience—I can tell you that 
requires nearly as much practising as 
music; and we are continually losing our 
lessons when the master comes. 

No more dangerous snare is set by the 
fiends for human frailty than the belief 
that our own enemies are also the 
enemies of God. 

What we like determines what we are, 
and to teach taste is inevitably to form 
character. 

The worst romance is not so corrupting 
as false history, false philosophy or false 
political essays. 

No man is worth reading to form your 
style who does not mean what he says, 
nor was any great style ever invented but 
by some man who meant what he said. 

Do not talk but of what you know, do 
not think but of what you have materials 
to think justly upon, and do not look for 
things only that you like when there are 
others to be seen. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature”—San Francisco— 
opens with a comparative study of Gen- 
eral Roberts and General Joubert, by C. 
P. Holt. A sketch of George Combe, by 
J. T. Miller, and other interesting read- 
ings on phrenological topics appear in 
this number. 

“The Book Keeper ”—Detroit—con- 
tains a great variety of usefui informa- 
tion on studies in accountancy and simi- 
lar subjects. One topic, namely, “ What 
I Do Not Know about the Moral Develop- 
ment of Students,” by E. H. Beach, shows 
that we can learn a great deal by the 
study of Phrenology which nothing else 
interprets in the same way. 

“Good Housekeeping ” — Springfield, 
Mass.—branches into home-work, home 
subjects, as well as such subjects as the 
“ Significance of the Club Movement,” by 
Rebecca D. Low, and “ Janiturs I Have 


Met” and some others. The photo- 
graphs of “ New Dishes” for the table 
look appetizing. “Talks with Fathers 
and Mothers,” by Margaret E. Sangster, 
is a valuable contribution. 

“Werner’s Magazine.”—New York.— 
The March number contains an excellent 
portrait of Professor Franklin W. Hoop- 
er, General Director of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, which is doing so much good for 
the young men and women of the pres- 
ent era. “ Ruskin and His Writings ” are 
dilated upon with considerable elo- 
quence, and the author studied as a 
writer, teacher, and man. 

“The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views ”"—New York—contains an excel- 
lent article on “John Ruskin, M.A., 
LL.D., Poet, Painter, and Prophet,” by 
Lucking Tavener; “The Southern Moun- 
taineer” is a well-illustrated article, by 
William Bedell Frost, which article is fol- 
lowed by one called “The Educational 
Opportunity of Berea;” there are a num- 
ber of other interesting articles. 

“Harper’s Magazine.”—New York.— 
Mr. Howard H. Hillegas describes “ Pre- 
toria Before the War.” ‘ The Problem of 
Asia,” by Captain A. T. Mahan, is an arti- 
cle of considerable thought. 

“McClure’s Magazine.”—New York.— 
In the March McClure’s we have a sketch 
of Edmond Rostrand, the author of “ Cy- 
rano de Bergerac,” written by Mr. Mof- 
fatt, and Mr. Walter Wellman’s account of 
the disaster to the Arctic Expedition of 
1898 and 1899 is quite interesting. 

“ Lippincott’s ” — Philadelphia — for 
March contains a story called “The 
Shadow of a Man,” by E. W. Hornung. 
“Where Washington Still Lives,” by Ru- 
fus Rockwell Wilson, is a description of 
Mount Vernon. “ The Little Christian ” 
is a short story by Maarten Maartens. 
These are among the interesting articles 
of the month. 

“ Vick’s Illustrated Magazine ”’—Roch- 
ester, N. Y.—is as beautiful as ever in its 
illustrations. It describes “Sweet Pea 
Culture” and has “ Notes from a Peach 
Orehard.” 


“The Churchman”’—New York — 
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March 3 contains an excellent article on 
“‘ Christian Citizenship,” by the Rev. Has- 
tins Rashdall, M.A., D.D., fellow of New 
College, Oxford, which is finely written. 
The illustrations in this number are va- 
ried and accompany an article on “ Den- 
mark,” by Jacob Riis. The one describ- 
ing “ A Wreck in a Northern Sea” is full 
of character. “The Ancient Bell-Wo- 
man ” is very true to life. 

“ Wings ”—London, England—contains 
a biographical sketch of Miss. M. N. 
Price, of Bristol, by Alice E. G. Hawkes. 

“The Dog Fancier’”—Battle Creek, 
Mich.—is full of our canine friends this 
month, who look as though they could 
speak. 

“Mind ”—New York—for March con- 
tains an article on “ Subliminal Conscien- 
tiousness; or The Esoteric Art of Liv- 
ing,” by Joseph Stewart, LL.M. 

“The Ciub Woman” — Boston — for 
March contains news of the “General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs,” and a fur- 
ther study of “ Parliamentary Usage.” 

“The Book Buyer”—New York—con- 
tains a beautiful portrait of Bjornstjern 
Bjornsen, and another of John Ruskin. 

“The Critic.”—New York.—The open- 
ing picture of this month is of Mark 
Twain, and certainly it is a very striking 
portrait. His white hair, moustache and 
eyebrows light up a somewhat sombre 
background; a long, black coat is singu- 
larly relieved by a blue vest. Justice is 
not given to his forehead, for it should 
have been higher. Other portraits in the 
same book or number are Mrs. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who has returned to 
America after her long residence in Sa- 
moa. The late Dr. James Martineau, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward and her cat, R. D. 
Blackmore,. author of “ Lorna Doone ”’; 
Swinburne, the poet; Ruskin in 1857, are 
among the interesting pictures of this 
month. 

“The Literary News.”—New York.— 
Nelson’s picture is the first one that 
greets us in the March number. It illus- 
trates the work brought out by Charles 
Scribner of “ How England Saved Eu- 
rope.” Pictures of General Joubert and 
President Steyn illustrate the work called 
“The Afrikanders.” 

“Good Health.”—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
“Professor Atwater’s Experiments” is 
the first article, from the pen of Dr. Kel- 
logg; “ Physical Strength Formers,” by 
Dr. Kate Lindsay, is a short but interest- 
ing article on an ever-interesting topic; 
“The Effects of Alcohol on the Second 
Generation ” is worthy of our serious at- 
tention. 

“Omega.”—New York.—“‘ Mind, the 
Factor in Heredity,” by Albert Cha- 
vannes, bears upon the importance of the 
true development of the mind. “The 
Color Forces as Hygienic Agents,” by Ed- 
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gar G. Bradford, D.M., is an article worthy 
of our attention and one which we give 
but little study to. 

“The Vegetarian Magazine.”—Phila- 
delphia and Chicago.—‘* The Bible and 
Vegetarianism” is an article by R. M. 
Atchison. The picture of the Rev. Henry 
S. Clubb, who is president and founder of 
the Vegetarian Society of America, is 
pleasing to behold. He writes an edi- 
torial on the aims of the magazine; with 
all the facilities in America for being veg- 
etarians, few need to give the excuse 
that they cannot get a variety of fruit and 
vegetables, and in the heat of the summer 
surely the vegetarian diet is one that 
everyone admires. 

“The National Rural Magazine ”—Chi- 
cago—contains a picture of Martha Wash- 
ington, General Washington, his home in 
Mount Vernon, a portrait of him when at 
Trenton, also one when he was crossing 
the Delaware. These were in memory of 
Washington’s Birthday. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Thrall’s work received through you re- 
J 


cently is fine. - dD, 
Essex, Mass. 


I take much pleasure in reading the 
JOURNAL. Find enclosed $1.00 for sub- 
scription for 1900. ) ee 

Decorah, Iowa. 


I cannot close this without saying a 
word of praise in behalf of two of my 
friends in adjoining towns for their 
phrenological characters, so fully read by 
you recently. It is really a revelation to 
me. I only wish I could afford to submit 
myself under the same examination. 

CL. B. 
Belmina, Canada. 


I am very well pleased with the score of 
books I have purchased, and hope to make 
other purchases in the future. 


J ohnstown, Pa. 


“ Dick’s Dumb Bell,” a manual of com- 
bined exercises, fully illustrated, for 25 
cents, is a wonder of the age. 

“Manhood,” wrecked and rescued, by 
Rev. W. J. Hunter, Ph.D., D.D., graduate 
of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
is a book that will be of valuable service 
to the erring and those who wish to build 
up their phsical strength and beauty. It 
is an exposition of purity that will inspire 
a despondent man. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory” 
($1.00), by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, should be 
in every library. 

“ Know thyself ” is an ancient proverb. 
“ Revere thyself” is equally ancient, and 
supplementary to the first. 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


To know one’s self—to know the al- 
most infinite powers and capabilities of 
the human mind, and yet have no rev- 
erent feeling for one’s self, is scarcely 
conceivable. 

Reverence is nearly allied to aspiration. 
That which we revere (hold in high es- 
teem, respect and honor) we naturally 
aspire to assimilate with, become one 
with. 

“Mental Science” teaches self-knowl- 
edge. In this work the student will find 
the anatomy of the cranium and its con- 
tents treated lucidly and with consider- 
able detail. His or her observation will 
be constantly whetted by demonstrations 
of variety in the physical conformation 
of the head caused by variations in cere- 
bral development. 


EDUCATION: ITS BENEFITS. 


Education teaches men to live content 
with small means; to seek elegance 
rather than luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion; to be worthy, not respect- 
able, and wealthy, not rich; to listen to 
stars and birds, babes and sages, with 
open heart; to study hard; to think 
quietly; await occasions; hurry never; 
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in a word, to let the spiritual, unbidden 
and unconscious grow up through the 
common.—William Ellery Channing. 

“How to Educate the Feelings,” by 
Charles Bray, and “ Science of the Mind,” 
by Hoffman, are useful books. 

Each day of the week has served as a 
day of rest somewhere: Sunday among 
Christians, Monday with the Greeks, 
Tuesday with the Persians, Wednesday 
with the Assyrians, Thursday with the 
Egyptians, Friday with the Turks, and 
Saturday with the Hebrews. 

“ Phrenology and the Scriptures ” is of 
use to students. 


To live, to live, is life’s great joy to feel 
The living God within, to look abroad, 
And, in the beauty that all things reveal 
Still meet the living God. 
—Robert Leighton. 


“How to Live ” should be in the hands 
of all. 

Many books on Vegetarianism may be 
obtained from Fowler & Wells and L. N. 
Fowler & Co. 

We will give a $50 Armada Bicycle for 
30 new subscribers to the JOURNAL of 
$1.00 each. This offer for April only. 





Treatment of Children 


SPECIAL ADVICE ON THE 
TRAINING: OF CHILDREN 


Children who have peculiar tempers, | 





and children who are forgetful, diso- | 
bedient, and inattentive at school, should | 
be brought where valuable suggestions | 


will be given to each. 


Doctors are daily sending test cases 
that they may receive special advice. 


Suggestions given for home treatment. 


|is pure, 


| refreshing. 


“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
It quickly re- 


_lieves irritations of the skin 
' caused by 


Arrest of Mental Develop- | 


ment is a specialty in treatment. 


| 


Dullness and Mental may | 


thoroughly studied at 


FOWLER & WELLS 
{ 27 E. 21st Street, New York City 


| 


| 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 
“An all-round soap, good for the 


body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 
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WHAT IS A PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATION. 


This question is asked occasionally by those who are 
mot acquainted with the claims of Phrenology and the 
method of applying it to the living subject. The purpose 
of a Phrenological Examination is tostudy the Temperament, 
or constitution in relation to health, talent, and character, 
and how the different vital organs are developed and act 
with each other in the promotion of physical and mental 
harmony and power. Next the Size of the Brain and the 

ity which the temperament givesit ; then the develop- 
ments of the different Groups of Organs; those of intellect, 
preception, memory, reason; those of force and energy ; 
those that give policy, prudence, thrift, ingenuity, taste, 
refinement ; those that give aspiration, pride, self-reliance, 
ambition ; those that give social power and effection; and 
not least, though last, the strength and tendency of the 
moral sentiments. 

* These liarities of temperament, constitution, laws 
of health, developmer.t of faculties, and the harmonies and 
contradictions that exist in an organization, are plainly set 
forth and discribed to the person under our hands, showing 
the strong and weak: points, what to encourage and what 
to restrain, with a view to a proper self control and balance 
of mind and character, We also study and described the 
Adaptations and talents of each person for giving Pursuits, : 
and in which their abilities can be used to the best advan- ° 
tage. MODEL HEAD. 

We teach parents how to understand and guard their precocious children who need prudent care to save 
them, also how to train their turbulent and vicious children, and how to bring their moral and in 
powers into the ascendant. 

In reaehing our conclusions we take into account Physiol Phrenology, Ph: omy, habit, diet, and 
constitution—everything, indeed, which belongs to the on wat a personecad wee way we confer on men 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of benefit for a small outlay of time and money. 

We have made thousands of Examinations from Photographs. Send for Mirror of the Mind to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO,, 
27 East 21st Street, NBW YORK. 


A New Phrenological Game | 











A premium offer with the Phrenological Journal at $1.00 a year 
$3.25 for only $1.25 


Our PREMIUM OFFER of the YEAR ! 


EVERY READER SHOULD KNOW AND UNDERSTAND THIS EX. 
TRAORDINARY OFFER. IT MEANS MONEY IN THEIR POCKETS 


THE FARMER IS INTERESTED! 
ENER I8S_ INTERESTED! 
-\WIFE IS INTERESTED! 
OWER IS INTERESTED! 


WHY - 


We have arranged with the world-renowned Seedsman, 
Harry N. Hammond, Fifield, Mich., to furnish his cele- 
brated Northern Grown Seeds and Monthly one year, 
which will be given to each new yearly subscriber, $1.00 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the 
eid and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published in the hands of 
these interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, only 15 cents. Address 
FOWLER 4 WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER 4 CO. 

Publishers, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. LONDON, E.C. 





Cash, vour choice of Vegetable or Flower. 


OUR OFFER Is 
by mail postpaid. 
VEGETABLES 
Per 1 pkt. each. 
Beet, Crosby's Egyptian...... 5¢ 
Cabbage, EarlyW inningstadt sc 
Carrot, Imp. Long Orange. . 
Celery, White Pl 
Sweet Corn, First of Al 
Sweet Corn 
Cucumber, Ear 
Lettuce, Early Prize Head... 
Muskmelon, Celebrated 
Rocky Ford, sc 
Onion, Red Wethersfield ... 5c 
Peas, Earliest and Brown..... 
Parsnip, Hollow Crown 
Radish, White Tip Scarlet 
Spinach, Victoria 
Squash, Summer Crookneck. 
Squash, Warted Hubbard.... 
Salsify (Vegetable Oyster).... 
Tomato, Trophy Red 
Turnip, Strap Leaf Purple... 5c 
Ruta Baga, Hammonds’ Imp. 5c 


20 pkts, Vegetables, worth $1.15 


THINK OF THIS BARGAIN! 





HIS :—Seeds and Journal 


FLOW ERS 
Per 1 pkt. each, 
Aster, good mixed sorts 


5 
Antirrhinum (Snapdragon)... § 
Bachelor Button (Feverfew) 5c 
Balsam, Hammond's Superb. 5c 
Calliopsis.. . 
Canary Bird Flower.. 
Canna.......-.--.- 
Candytuft, Dwarf 
Cosmos Hybridus....... .... 
Chrysanthemums, Annual... 
Carnation, Marguerite. . 
Dahlia, Double. . 
Dianthus, Chinese Pink + 5¢ 
Four O'Clock, Marvel of Peru sc 
Gourds, Mixed sc 
Hollyhock, Double... 
Marigold, Tall 
Mignonette, Giant 5 
Morning Glory, Japanese.... 5¢ 
Nasturtium, Dwar sc 
Pansy, Hammond's Premiu 
Sweet Peas, Eckford's..... 
Wild Flower Garden. 


25 pkts. Flowers, worth 


ALL THIS! 


Now is the time—Send your order at once 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist Street, New York 
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THE NEW CYCLE 


A Great Magazine. 


By LEANDER EDMUND WHIPPLE, 
Assisted by Competent Associates. 


Four magazines in one for The Home, The Thinker, 
The Scholar, and The Metaphysician. Special depart- 
meuts for a—Important Essays. b—The Home Circle 
—Thoughts for ne c—Art, Literature, Phi- 
losophy and Science. —Editorial—Comment and 
Critique. Issued monthly. 

CHAPTER VIII.—Food and intemperance. Why peo- 


ple crave stimulants. The cook and intemperance. 
CHAPTER IX.—The most strengthening foods. 


-Wheat. Oats. Oatmeal. Barley. Rye. Indian Corn. 


Rice. Buckwheat. Composition of peas, beans and 
lentils. The potato and sweet potato. The onion. 
Other roots. Cabbage. Spinach. Rhubarb. Celery. 
Asparagus. Lettuce. Cress. 

CHAPTER X.—The importance of fruits. Apples. 
Grapes. Their nutritive value. Their Physiological 
effects. All about the grape cure. Other fruits, Nuts. 
CHAPTER XI.—Food for different ages, conditions 
and seasons, Diet in infancy. Diet in childhood and 
youth. Diet for manual worker; for brain worker. 
Diet in old age. Diet in training. 

CHAPTER XII.—Foods in various diseases. In dys- 
pepsia. Fevers. Constipation. Bright’s disease. 
Chronic rheumatism. Gout. Diabetes. Diarrhoea. 
Summer complaints. Consumption. Nervons diseases. 
Cancer. Ulceration of the stomach. Emaciation. 
For inebriates, orphan asylums, prisons. Pure food. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


METAPHYSICAL PUB. CO. 
465 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| 
| 
| 
} 


HYPNOTISM 


The Journal of Suggestive Therapeutics 


—3.00 per annum; 25c a copy—is the author- 
ity in America upon all Psychic Phenome- 
na. Free copy sent you on request. 
Address PSYCHIC RESEARCH COMPANY 
Dept. 9, Times-Herald Bidg., Chicago 











“17 JEWELED 


adjusted, patent regulator,stem windand 
stem set, genuine 
NATIONAL SPECIAL 
movement. Ladies’ or Gents’ size. 
WARRANTED 20 YEARS. 14K. 
& Gold plate hunting case,elegantly 
ae engraved. Fit fora king. No better 
yo. watch made. Must be seen to be 
appreciated Special offer for next 
60 days, send your full name and 
SMaddress and we will send this 
ea watch C.0.D. with privilege toex- 
amine. If found satisfactory pay 
agent @5.85 & express charges. 
A guarantee and beautiful chain & 
charm sent free with every watch. 
y Write at once as this may not anpear 
again. NAT’L MFG, & PORTING CO. 
334 Dearborn St,, B 395 Chicago, Ill. 


























MAGNETIC HEALING 


The Journal of Suggestive Therapeutics—#3.00 
per annum; 25c. a copy—is the authority in 
America upon Cure of Disease by Mental 
Methods. Free copy sent you on request. 

~ Address PSYCHIC RESEARCH COMPANY, 
Dept. 29, fimes-Herald Bldg., Chicago. 











RIPANS 











When that listless, languid feeling 
Over all your frame comes stealing, 


And your friends declare ’tis nothing 
but the blues; 


Tis your liver that’s affected, 
But a cure may be expected 


By a dose or two of Ripans, if you 
choose. 











The busy man impairs his health, 
While he’s engrossed in making wealth; 
——_ disease in early stage, 

And stores up trouble for old age. _ 
Both health and wealth might be his 


share, 
And his last years be free from care, 
If Ripans Tabules he would take, 
At first approach of pain or ache. 
Ripans was made for busy men, 
Five cents for carton holding ten. 











.—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-8 

will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 

life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-8 on 

the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-8, 

10 for 6 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten 

samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 

to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 








Wy 4a 4 case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-8 on 
the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-5S, 
10 for5 cents, may be had at any drugstore. Ten sam 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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"BOUND IN CLOTH, PRICE, POSTPAID, $1.00. 
“THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF 


CONUMPTION” 
In Three Parts. 


By M. L. Hotsrook, M. D. 


A very great majority of all cases of Consumption 
which have recovered have been cured by hygienic 
remedies and not by drug medication. In most cases 
the patients have applied these remedies themselves, 
often, perhaps, ina rude way; but even thus applied 
they have proved of the greatest advantage. 

This work aims to give the best hygienic treatment 
for Preventionand Cure. It is divided into three parts, 
with the following twenty-five chapters: 


PART I, cna, i. a é 
is. | 9. Horseback Exercise. 
ae and Causes of Dis 19, Toughening the Consti 
tution. 
CHAP. } 
. The Disease. tr. Clothing. 
> The indirect Causes of |*?- bw House and Home. 
Consumption. 13. Sate. ner 
3. Micro-Organisms as the |'4- Bat stony 7 ing. 
Immediate Cause. 15. The Sun-bath. 
16. Food and Drink 
PART II. 17. Psychic Forces-The 


Prevention and Treat- 
ment of Consumption in 
the Earlier Stages. 


il. 
18. Other Psychic Forces. 
PART III. 





r. Prevention. 

2. Preventing Colds. Treatment in more Ad- 

3. Enlarging the Chest. vanced Cases. 

4. Indian Club Exercises. 1. Open Air, Rest and 

5. Rowing. Light Cure. 

6. Vocal Gymnastics. 2. Enlarging the Chest. 

7. Special Vocal Exercises, |3. Self-help. | 

8. Scientific Physical Cul- |4. Difficultiesin the Way 
ture. Cautions. 


No one with a tendency to Consumption, or with a 
small chest or weak lungs. with frequent colds and 
sore throat, or in any stage of the disease where there 
is the least hope, can afford to neglect the methods ad- 
vocated in the plainest and simplest way in this work. 


“EATING FOR STRENGTH ” 
— vor 
Food and Diet in Their Relation to Health 
and Work. 


By M. L. Horsrook, M. D. 


CuaptTer I.—Uses of foods. 

Cuapter II.—Classification of foods. 
Fats. 
pount required forthesick. Purity of water. 
water. Gaseous foods. The atmosphere. 
foods. 

Cuapter III.-—The daily requirements of the body. 
What is a day’s work? How much the heart does. Con- 
stituents of a sufficient diet. Average diet of farm 
laborers, Diet according to work done. Composition 
of the body. 

CuartTer IV.—Digestion. Mouth digestion. Mas- 
tication. Stomach digestion. Conditions of perfect 
digestion. Chewing food thoroughly. The Eat Your 
Food Slow Society. Conditions that favor digestion. 

Cuartrer V.—The sources of our food. A practical 
chapter from a chemical _ Diet for hard 
work. Diet for light work. Normal weight in pro- 
portion toheight. A table. Table showing propor- 
tion of muscle-building elements in each kind of food. 

Cuapter VI.—The economy of foods. Table show- 
ng the relative cost of nutriment in principle foods. A 
practical lesson ineconomy. How to live well at small 
“ame. 

“HAPTER VII.—Simplicity in living. - Feeding chil- 
dren. An argument for plain living and high thinking. 
How cur great workers live. 


A happy illustration. 
The proteids, 
Amount of water required for an adult. Am- 
Distilled 
Accessory 
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“HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY” 
pine ocas 
Natural ank Scientific Methods of Never 


Forgetting. 


By Dr. M. L. Hoisroox. 


CONTETS. 


1—Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 
2—The Best Foundation for a Good Memory. 
5--Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigue; 
Memory and the Circulation of the Blood ; 
— of the Blood; Memory and Disease; 
emory and Narcotics. 
4—Enxaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. 
s—Memory and Attention. 
6—Memory and Repetition. 
7—Memory and Associations, Links and Chains. 
8—A Striking Ty of Restoration of the Mem- 
ory, and the Methods Employed. 
9—Methods of Memory Culture for Schools. 
10—Self-culture of the Memory. 
xr1—Memory for Names and its Culture. 
12—Memory for Faces and its Improvement. 
13—Memory for Places and Localities. 
14—Culture of the Musical Memory. 
15—Strengthening the Memory for Facts and Events, 
16—Memory for Figures and Dates. 
17—The Figure Alphabet. 
18—Tricks of ee 
19—How to Learn a New Language, or jhe Surest and 
Most Effectual Way to Ensure an Easy and 
Accurate Reproduction of Ideas. 
20—-Culture of a Memory for Words. 
21—Advice to Clergymen Concerning Their Memories. 
22—The Lawyer’s Memory. 
23—Mastering the Contents of a Book. 
24—The Art of Forgetting and What to Forget. 
25—Abnormal Memories. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, POSTPAID $1.00 
With One Year’s Subscription to Physical Culture. $1.60 


‘MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE” 
By M. L. Horsroox, M. D. 


The following are the titles of the principal chapters 
of the work. 


1. Introductory, comprising a sketch of the great im- 
provements in the marriage Relation within historic 
times. 

2. The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 
riage. 

3. The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are based. 


4. The temperamental and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other. 


5. Health as the most important factor ina Sanitary 
Marriage. 
6. Physical Culture as an element in Marriage. 


7. Marriage among the ancient Spartans and its 
lessons for modern civilization. 


8. How Science is applied to improving animals and 
plants, and may be applied to improveing the race. 

9. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

10, The difficulties wich are encountered. 

11. Importance of having Children, especially good 
and healthy ones, and the disadvantages of rearing 
sickly or bad ones. 


12. Reproduction, its nature and laws (a very in- 
structive chapter). 

13. What and how parents transmit good and bad 
qualities to their offspring. 

14. The laws of Sanitary parentage (also an impor- 
tant chapter). 





FOWLER & 
27 EAST 21st STREET, 


WELLS Co.,, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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A CONQUEST OF POVERTY. 


There is magic in the title. Its teaching appeals 
to the reason and is practical. Poverty can be over- 
come. There is opulence for all. Send fifty cents 
for a copy and bid farewell to poverty. Agents 
wanted in every locality. Write. enclosing stamp, 
for terms and territory. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION 


SEABREEZE, FLORIDA 


If you suffer 


from any form of chronic 
disease, the proper appli- 
cation of Mechanical Mas- 
sage—the invention of 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor—will 
cure you even after drugs, 
used for giving Me- Daths,and electricity have 
chanical Massage. failed. 
For particulars call at or address 


THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT CURE INSTITUTE 
687 Madison Ave., N. E. Corner of 59th St., New York 


Ggo. H. Taywor, M.D., 
Founder, Inventor of 
Mechanical Massage. 


HEALTH AND WEALTH 


SCIENTIFIC TRUTHS and 
STARTLING FACTS, 

, Natural Healing—a peying profes- 
f sion—taught by mail. Pay ts can 
m \ easily tearn & successfully practice 
; it No experimentation, results sure. 
Every known disease promptly re- 
lieved. Special professional advice 
and paying advertising matter fur- 
nished. Act quickly. Golden har- 
vest sure. Circulars free. 


National | Inatitute of Science, Dept. F. 0. 240, Chicago 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home, Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., 








** THE MANIPULATOR ”’ 
One of the machines 


G. H. Patouen, M.D., 
Medical Director. 





















50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvricHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 

quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 

invention is probably patentable. Communica- 

tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
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